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CHRONICLE. be not unwilling to oblige his a by giving him 
—— time to “turn round”—perhaps before doing away 


The Death of aces of good and bad news 

the Czar. in reference to the Czar filled the 
papers in the earlier part of the week, till on Wednesday 
morning the worst was feared from the announcement 
‘that the Prince and Princess or WaLEs had been sud- 
denly summoned to Livadia. It was naturally thought 
that this journey at a moment’s notice across the entire 
diagonal of Europe was even more threatening than 
the also announced complications of lung disease, &c. 
which had succeeded a few days of comparative re- 
covery in the patient, and which have been inflicted 
in sickening detail on the readers of newspapers. The 
end came (it is understood, quite quietly) at about 
two o’clock on Thursday afternoon. ALEXANDER III. 
was not exactly a great man, but he was a good one, 
and a very good sovereign. Probably no one has ever 
contributed more than he has to the keeping of 
Euro peace, while it is scarcely too much to say 
that he fell an indirect, if not even a direct, victim 
to the miscreants who, by this or that name in 
Russia as in France, in Germany as in Ireland, are 
the enemies at once of order and of humanity. 


The Fallof THE most startling piece of foreign news 
Count Caprivi. heard for some months past appeared in 
the newspapers of this day week, to the effect that the 
German EmpPeror had accepted the resignation of 
Count Caprivi. That a similar course had been adopted 
towards Count EvuLENBuRG—the Prussian Prime Minis- 
ter, and the chief champion of a vigorous, as Count 
von CaprRivi was of a moderate, home policy—was 
perhaps less significant than it looked. Prince Bis- 
MARCK’S successor, if he has never shown any capital 
ability, has discharged exceedingly difficult duties with 
sense, modesty, and correctness; but it has long been 
evident that, under such a sovereign as WILLIAM IL., 
he—and anybody—must be in a false position. 
However this may be, for the present both offices have 
been filled by one person, Prince HoHENLOHE, a 
Bavarian, a Roman Catholic (though not an Ultra- 
montane), the representative of a very noble family, 
connected with many others throughout Europe, and, 
lastly, a man who has won golden opinions in two very 
difficult posts, the German Embassy at Paris, and the 
Statthaltership of Alsace-Lorraine. It does not seem 
likely that the Prince would consent, except for a time 
and asa matter of loyalty, to play a merely dummy 
part ; but his age is considerable (half way between 
the threescore and ten and the fourscore), and he may 


| 


with the Chancellorship altogether. 


The War in the EARLY in this week it appeared that the 

East. § Japanese Second Army had actually landed, 
and was preparing to besiege Port Arthur, while their 
First claimed a victory over the Chinese at Wi-Ju, or 
rather its neighbourhood. It seems, however, that at 
this latter place the enemy had offered no serious 
resistance, if any, and had merely retired to a stronger 
position on the Moukden road. 


The Swazi AS the wisest person who does not know 

Deputation. “the under side of the cards” may be 
taken in, it is well to warn those who read disparaging 
articles, letters, &c. in reference to the Swazi deputa- 
tion which landed this day week, that these articles, 
letters, &c. mean nothing but that the deputation is 
very unwelcome and inconvenient to Mr. CEcIL 
Ropes. Now Mr. R#opEs is a very clever man, but 
it is not absolutely certain that everything which is 
inconvenient to him is also inconvenient to England. 


Tue first “ scene” in the French Chamber 
Foreign and Since its reassembling took place on Tues- 
Colonial Affairs. day over the question of the liability of a 
Socialist Deputy who is under orders for military 
service to join or be released. Ministers had a majority 
of about a hundred in upholding the principle that 
everything must yield to military duty, but the 
minority was more than 200 strong and extremely un- 
ruly. Miscellaneous news has included a dinner at 
the Cape to Dr. JAMESON, and the resignation of the 
Spanish Ministry. The ptian administration 
question has been satisfactorily settled by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. GorstT as attached to the Ministry of the 
Interior, with an inspecting staff in special reference 
to the police. The special English mission to the 
Court of Morocco at Fez has had a good reception. 

M. Rocuerort, who is very comfortably residing in 
England under we hardly know how many condemna- 
tions in France, has got three months more for “ in- 
“ sulting the Paris magistrates.” M. RocnErort is, 
or at least used to be, a man of considerable humour, 
and we can imagine him keeping a special ledger for 
these sentences, and putting them down gravely as 
incurred and worked off at the times specified. 

ForEIGN criticism on Lord Rosesery’s move against 
the Peers has been, on the whole, unfavourable, which 
is not surprising, for the most Liberal Frenchmen and 
Germans have always seen in the House of Lords the 
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one main cause of the gradual and mild character of 
English reforms, as contrasted with foreign revolutions. 


The House of LORD RosEBery delivered this day week, 
Lords. at Bradford, the long-expected speech 
which was to abolish the House of Lords. He 
did the abolishing, it must be confessed, with be- 
coming gentleness, and even now we do not know 
exactly how it is to be brought about. “It cannot,” 
Lord Rosesery thinks, be done “with a Rush.” But, 
apparently, it can with a Resolution—if that Resolu- 
tion is passed, and if it is followed up by a general 
election, and if the election confirms it, and if—what 
then we know not. A good creature is your “if.” 
With Lord RosEsery’s arguments we cannot deal here, 
but with one of his comparisons we may, for it was 
more than a little curious. When his Resolution is 
passed, says he, “not all the perfumes of Arabia can 
“‘ wash it out.” Lord Rosesery is rather a heedless 
quoter. Lady Macsers said what he quotes incorrectly 
when she had been guilty of the murder of her king 
and her guest. And Lord RoseBpery compares to that 
act his attempt to kill the estate of the realm, of which 
he is a part, to keep himself in office. We need not 
object to the parallel. It is also curious that Lord 
Rosesery thinks CromweELL abolished the House of 
Lords. As a matter of fact, he had to make one after 
it had been abolished by others. But perhaps the most 
ing comment in the way of ironic contrast was 
the Prime MINISTER’s own visit to Bristol, three days 
later, to unveil a statue to Epmunp Burke. Lord 
Rosesery’s followers have gleefully proclaimed that his 
“ Resolution” ought to be “spelt with a v,” and of 
revolution BurKE was the deadliest and most trium- 
phant foe. 

For comment of an avowedly hostile kind nothing 
could be much better than the speech which Lord 
Sa.ispury delivered, on Tuesday, to the National 
Union of Scottish Conservative Associations. He took 
Lord RosgEzery’s history to pieces, exposed the futility 
of his proposed method, and showed that the whole 
duty of a Second Chamber (which Lord RosEBeEry be- 
lieves in) is to do the very thing which Lord RosEBERY 
objects to the House of Lords for doing. 


Mr. Mac a Gladstonian, was 

elected unopposed for Sutherland. The 

municipal elections took place on Thursday, and the 

first return of gains was largely in favour of the Con- 
servative party. 


Minor Political THE most interesting incidents (besides 
Speaking. Lord Rosesery’s Bradford speech) to 
chronicle in political speaking began with an inci- 
dental declaration of the Prime MINISTER at Sheffield, 
that he hoped the artisans of that place would never 
make tubes for a Channel Tunnel, and a declaration 
by Mr. CamMpBELL BANNERMAN that the House of Lords 
consists of “violent and reckless partisans.” Lord 
ROsEBERY never said a wiser nor Mr. CAMPBELL 
BANNERMAN a more foolish thing. MacavuLay, a good 
many years ago, pointed out that satire which found 
fault with a giant for being dumpy, or a dwarf for 
being gawky, lacked the first principles of the art, and 
any person who calls the present House of Lords 
* violent and reckless” underlies the same criticism. 
Lord Hauspury and Mr. Rircniz spoke at a dinner 
given by the Lorp Mayor to the Thames and Lea 
servancy Boards on Wednesday. The ex-Lord 
Chancellor, of course, spoke for the House of Lords ; 
Mr. Ritcuig, disapproving the plan of the Unification 
Commission, urged on the City not to adopt a merely 
non possumus attitude. 
Mk. ARNOLD Morvey, on Thursday, recognized “a 
“ strong underlying feeling in the country” against 


the House of Lords. To most observers this feeling 
would seem to lie so very much “ under” that one would 
have to go to the antipodes to find it anywhere 
near the surface. 


Irelana, 290 not know whether the well-known 

admiration due to a good man struggling 
with misfortunes is exactly the feeling excited by Mr. 
Mokrtey’s interview with the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
and other interceders for the dynamiters; but the 
feeling heart may spare a little sympathy for him. He, 
of course, “ promised to report the sentiments of the 
“ deputation to the Cabinet.” But the most inte- 
resting thing was the Lord Mayor's reference to the 
“shocking sentence” on DaLy. The difference of the 
point of view is striking. The plain man would un- 
deniably consider the attempt or intention to destroy 
an uncertain number of perfectly innocent lives as 
“shocking” ; his Worshipfulness of Dublin confines 
that epithet to the punishment of the attempt. 


Speeches—Non- Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, who is not so abso- 
political.  ]ytely null in purely economic matters 
as in some others, read a paper at Bradford on Monday 
as to the fall of prices, giving reasons for not putting 
the whole burden on “that cursed appreciation of 
“ gold,” as an ingenious bimetallist has translated 
auri sacra fames.——Diocesan Conferences and 
Visitations have again been numerous, the Disestablish- 
ment question being the chief subject at most of them. 
The Iron Trade has been conferring at Glasgow, and 
rejoicing in the prospect of light railways, with speciab 
reference, no doubt, to a not light demand for rails. The 
National Free Labour Association, with the professed 
objects of which all who have the public welfare at 
heart must sympathize, has held a congress. The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR, the Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE, and other 
distinguished legal persons, took part in a meeting of 
the Barristers’ Benevolent Association on Wednesday. 
Tae Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE also presided at a meeting 
of the Irish Literary Society, where Dr. HyDE (no rela- 
tion of any kind to Mr. JEKYLL, but a very amiable 
and learned specialist, with a specialist mania for Irish) 
discoursed on the beauties and excellences of the ould 
ancient tongue of Erin. And, indeed, its monuments 
are as delightful in the way of literature as they are 
instructive in the way of politics. But it is a long 
way from allowing this to the further allowance that 
Irish should be bolstered up as a living tongue. We 
speak under correction, but we believe that nothing 
deserving the name of literature has been written in 
Irish for generations, while the vernacular use of the 
tongue can but be a mark of difference and a hindrance 


to union, 


King’s College, THE Council of King’s College, obliged to 

London. meet Sir Wiliam Harcourt’s shabby re- 
fusal of a subsidy to a very deserving institution, which 
is free to all students without distinction of creed, on 
the plea that some of the professors are required to be 
Churchmen by the statutes, very properly resolved to 
keep their birthright and throw the mess—a dirty 
enough mess—of pottage in Sir WiLLiam’s face, It 
must be remembered, however, that this involves a 
sacrifice which must be made up, and Churchmen 
with some money to spare cannot do better than 
bestow it here. ' 


por ANOTHER Regius Professorship at Oxford 
tbe’ may be placed at Lord Rosepery’s dis- 
posal by the threatened resignation of Sir Henry 
ACLAND, who has been intimately connected with the 
affairs of the University for more than fifty years.—— 
The giving of the vacant Garter to Lord LanspDowNE, 
besides being a well-deserved, is a creditable act, 
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Cardinal THE hope here last week that 
Vaughan’s Cardinal VauGHAN might be able to disavow 
his letter to the Archbishop of ToLEDo 
was in part justified within a few hours. The 
Cardinal wrote to say that his letter had never 
been intended for publication, that one of its passages 
had been entirely misquoted, and that the whole 
of it was in the nature merely of rough notes or 
heads. This does not, indeed, justify such a state- 
ment as that Lord Hairax is “ the head of a sect,” or 
others ; but it speaks well for his Eminence’s sense of 
shame. Meanwhile, as the Cardinal was blushing for 
himself, the egregious Mr. Pace of Charterhouse, by 
his own account, in a letter to the Times, was blush- 
ing for Lord Hatirax and eulogizing the Cardinal, all 
unconscious that his letter would appear just under- 
neath the said Cardinal’s apology—a very merry and 
pleasant juxtaposition. 


The Law THE 400/. damages which Lord SHaFTEsBuRY 
Courts. recovered, subject to certain points of law, 
from the South-Western Railway may be some conso- 
lation to the unhappy vermin called landlords, to whom 
very little “law” of any kind has recently been allowed. 
For years past the owners of plantations in Hants and 
Dorset have complained of the inflammatory action of 
South-Western engines; but seldom with any result. 


‘The Empire YESTERDAY week the London County 
Licence Council, sitting as a whole, affirmed the 
decision of its Committee in reference to the Empire 
licence, and that establishment was accordingly closed. 
On the showing of the petitioners the result must be 
that Piccadilly Circus and its neighbourhood will be as 
much worse about midnight than they are now as 
their present state is than it was before the closing of 
the Argyll. Perhaps Mrs. Ormiston Caant will now 
demand the arrest of all persons who go “in their 
“* prettiest clothes” to any place of public resort at 
night. It would at least be logical. For the rest, the 
Council must be deprived of its licensing powers on the 
very first opportunity, since it has shown itself as in- 
competent to exercise them as it has to exercise others 
in the case of Sir PereR EpLIn. Meanwhile a rule was 
granted by the Queen’s Bench Division on Wednesday 
on application for writs of mandamus and certiorari 
in the matter, 


It has been categorically laid down, to the 
satisfaction of the great Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, that a cat can and may fall on its 
feet without catastrophe. The scientific formula is 
that “a natural system can pivot on and by itself if 
“* certain of its points have in comparison with others 
** such a degree of liberty as to describe curves with- 
“‘out hampering the movements of the other points 
“‘of the system.” How the shade of Mo.itre must 
rejoice at this beautiful explanation of the fact that a 
cat can fall on its feet because there is in cats a 
falling-on-the-feetative quality ! 


Cats and Feet. 


~— A PARTICULARLY good day’s racing marked 
the close of the Newmarket Houghton 
Meeting, though there were none of the big prizes, 
without which it is sometimes said owners cannot in 
these days be got torun horses, It is true that the 
All Aged Stakes and the Jockey Club Cup were merely 
matches, and that Best Man had as little difficulty 
with Woolsthorpe in the first as Callistrate had with 
Sempronius in the second. But in neither case was 
there any doubt about the goodness of the winner; 
while Float in the Free Handicap and Llanthony in 
the Old Cambridgeshire both showed their mettle 
against fair fields, 
THERE has been racing during the present week at 


Lincoln and at Hurst Park, but no particular event 
requires notice. 


A PROFESSIONAL sculling handicap match, of 

more importance than usual, was rowed out 
on the Thames between Hammersmith and Patney 
on Monday. Six men competed, and the prize, after 
five heats, fell to Barry of Wandsworth. 


Tue Board of Trade has issued to various 
Miscellaneous. Foblic bodies a circular inquiry, with the 
object of seeing whether its present regulations as to 
railway building, which make light local railways prac- 
tically impossible, can be relaxed.——Not a few wrecks 
have been reported during the week. One of the 
worst casualties at sea recently reported in the colonial 
packet service was the loss of the steamer Wairarapa 
from Sydney to Auckland, on an island off the north 
coast of New Zealand, it was said at first with 135 lives. 
This number, however, was subsequently reduced. 


Mr. Gitpert’s His Excellency, in which 
The Theatres. 1)» Carr takes the place of Sir ARTHUR 
SuL.ivan, but, on the other hand, something like a re- 
construction of the famous old Savoy company (with- 
out Miss BRANDRAM) appears, was produced with great 
success at the Lyric this day week. 


Onteeary WE are afraid that an English critic can 
* find little good to say of Mr. MERCIER, ex- 
Premier of Quebec, save that he was a man with plenty 
of ability. He may not have been directly corrupt ; 
and, after all, corruption is not the worst fault of a 
Minister. But his conduct in trying to get up a 
French Catholic cry against the hanging of RIEL, and 
his subsequent bargaining with the Ultramontanes, were 
—let us say, were worthy of some politicians nearer 
home.——Father Heaty of Ballybrack was famous in 
Ireland, and not unknown in England, as one of the 
best representatives of the Irish priesthood as it once 
was when priests could both make and take a joke, and 
when they had not learnt that murder is not murder 
and robbery not robbery when practised towards land- 
lords. 


THE ATTACK ON THE LORDS. 


A’ Bradford, after a long period of shivering on 
the brink, the Earl of Rosesery took off his 
coat and waistcoat preparatory to plunging into an 
agitation against the House of From the 
forced and spasmodic manner in which the Prime 
MINISTER divested himself of these garments, one 
might be tempted to conclude that he was acting 
under the immediate impulse and direction of un- 
seen, but not on that account less virile, hands, and 
that his ultimate descent into the whirlpool of consti- 
tutional revolution would be rather a capsize than a 
plunge. This inference would embody the truth, but 
not the whole truth, of the situation. No one sup- 
poses that the Earl of Rosesery is inflamed with any 
abstract zeal against his order. He has not sufficient 
depth of conviction on any subject for that. 

ut it is idle to imagine that his present motions 

inst the House of Lords are quite involuntary. 
There is not the slightest reason to think that 
Lord Rosesery, although he sees the difficulties of the 
leap he is about to take, is unwilling to face them. 
The life of his Cabinet (and, in spite of all his petulant 
and childish threats of resignation, the Earl of 
Rosesery is in no hurry to see his first premiership 
extinguished), and its chances of a happy resurrection 
after an appeal to the country, depend upon his 
success in finding some political formula by which all 
his mutinous followers will agree to stand for the time. 
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Whether “ Revolution by Resolution!” or ‘“ Down 
“with the House of Lords!”—the new article in the 
Liberal creed—will serve his p e remains to be 
seen. But the Premier believes it may; and it is at 
all events certain that no other item in the Newcastle 
Programme will. Moreover, Lord RosEBERy’s now 
declared attitude of hostility to the Upper House is 
influenced by another consideration. He is not a 
persona grata to the majority of his nominal sup- 
porters. He cannot rival the ‘‘ magnificent part ” played 
by Sir WitL1aM Harcourt in the House of Commons. 
In the House of Lords he is dominated by the genius 
and the influence of the Marquess of SaLissury. The 
PRIME MINISTER labours under the impression that his 
relative insignificance in the House of Lords is attri- 
butable to the meagre body of Liberal peers that sur- 
round him, and that some external change in the 
constitution or the powers of that Assembly would 
secure for him the pre-eminence which he does not 
now possess. Hinc ille lacrime! 


Lord RoseEsery, of course, is free to cherish such 
delusions if he pleases. But gross and palpable delu- 
sions they are, notwithstanding. Lord Sa.issury’s 
position in the Upper House is a mere reflex in 
miniature of the position which he occupies in the 
country and in the Empire. It is due, not to any 
external circumstances capable of being altered by an 
Act of Parliament, or even by a Resolution of the House 
of Commons, but to the facts that he is immeasurably 
the greatest intellectual figure in English public life, 
now that Mr. GLapsTone has retired from it, and that 
his political courage and sincerity are equal to his 
ability. Ifthe number of Unionist peers in the House 
of Lords were reduced to the vanishing point, and Lord 
RosEBERY’S every utterance were hailed by the thunder- 
ing plaudits of a well-drilled claque of partisans, he 
would be nothing but what he is now—an extremely 
clever, but, in the political sense of the term, thoroughly 
unprincipled, man, without any real weight in the 
counsels of the party, and without the consideration 
which men of all shades of opinion extend freely, but 
extend only, to political worth and consistency. Lord 
HOrTHrFIELD, said the Earl of Rosesery to his audience 
at Bradford, alluding to a secession from the party 
which has touched him more nearly than he cares to 
admit, is not a Cardinal Newman. Neither—in spite 
of his readiness to giggle away the great institutions 
of his country—is Lord Rosesery a Viscount MEL- 
BOURNE. The motives which underlie the PREMIER’s 
willingness to fling himself, or be gently precipitated, 
into the threatened agitation against the House of 
Lords, and the amorphous state of his own opinions on 
the subject, render the Bradford tirade of little intrinsic 


importance. 

But the mass of ignorant sentiment, sometimes 
honest, more frequently dishonest, which exists among 
certain sections of the community in regard to the 
House of Lords is sufficiently formidable to make it 
imperative that the Earl of Rosesery’s speech should 
be treated aw sérieux. A fair statement of the case 
for the House of Lords from the historical standpoint 
was, of course, not to be expected from so flippant a 
critic as the PREMIER. The Second Chamber contains 
a permanent and overwhelming majority against the 
Liberal party, he said in effect, and, therefore, it must 
be reduced to impotence. That the majority in the 
Upper House against the policy of the present Govern- 
ment is overwhelming is true. That the balance of 
opinion in that assembly has all along been, and must 
necessarily continue to be, in fixed and irreconcilable 
opposition to the Liberal party is false. It is demon- 
strable that from the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1832 down to the time when Mr. GLapsrone began to 
look out for upas-trees at whose roots he could 
lay his restless and mischievous axe, the House 


of Lords not only discharged its duties of re- 
vision without appreciable bias, but—due allow- 
ance being made for the necessary Conservatism 
of a Second Chamber—was quite as Liberal in its 
sympathies as the House of Commons. No doubt, to 
take one instance, it amended some of the later legis- 
lation of MELBOoURNE’s Ministry, such as the Municipal 
Corporations Bill. But the Government accepted its 
amendments, and the General Election of 1841 con-- 
clusively showed that the Conservative party, to whose 
policy on this and kindred matters it gave effect, and 
not their rivals, possessed the confidence of the country. 
Or take the opposition of the House of Lords to the 
repeal of the Paper Tax in 1860—the palmary proof 
of its resistance to the popular will. How this indict- 
ment shrivels up when one remembers the determined 
hostility which this measure provoked in the House of 
Commons, and the fact that, whereas the second reading: 
in the Lower House was carried by a majority of 
50, the Bill escaped defeat on the third read- 
ing by a majority of only 9. One might mul- 
tiply examples of this kind indefinitely. We put 
forward no plea of inerrancy on behalf of the House of 
Lords. But we do say that, so long as the Liberal 
party endeavoured honestly to legislate instead of to 
make political capital out of attempts at legislation, it 
had no reason to complain of unduly hostile treatment 
at the hands of the Peers. During the last thirty 
years, however, the relations between the two Houses 
of Parliament, whenever a Liberal Ministry has been 
in power, have undoubtedly shown a tendency to. 
become strained. The causes of this friction lie on 
the surface of political history. They are the steady 
growth of Conservatism in all classes of the commu- 
nity, and the consequent propulsion of Liberalism 
towards violent constitutional changes, rapid exten- 
sions of the suffrage, and threatened or actual attacks 
on all the most ancient and stable interests in the 
country, in order to restore its waning political power. 
While Mr. GuLapsTone remained in public life the 
baneful policy to which he had committed his party 
was at least confined within the bounds of decency by 
his moral fervour and consummate gifts of leadership.. 
Under the régime of the Earl of Rosesery all disguises. 
have been dropped, and the Liberal party stands before 
the world naked and not ashamed, in its true character 
as a loose aggregation of mere log-rolling factions. 
The result has been the union in opposition to it 
of all the widespread and vital interests which it 
threatens, and the House of Lords has naturally and 
properly ranged itself on their side. 


Let no one say that in assuming this attitude 
the Upper House is admittedly opposing itself to. 
the popular will. We know how far the people 
of the United States are represented by the 
rings and bosses that sometimes nominally govern. 
them, and if the House of Lords is entitled and 
bound to exercise a suspensive veto on hasty but 
honest legislation, @ fortiori is it entitled and bound. 
to do so in regard to legislation which is both hasty 
and dishonest. Moreover, be it observed, the House of 
Lords does not claim to do anything more, even in the 
case of legislation of this character, than to interpose 
such a delay as will enable the people to adopt or re- 
probate the proceedings of their nominal representa- 
tives. The head and front of its offending, in so far as 
Lord Rosesery’s Government is concerned, is extremely 
clear. The Employers’ Liability Bill and the Parish 
Councils Act may be dismissed from consideration. 
The amendments introduced into those measures in 
the Upper House were abundantly justified, in the 
former case by the acute division of opinion among 
Ministerialists in regard to “contracting out,” and, in 
the latter, by the fact that the Government accepted— 
although “under protest ”--the changes which the 
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Lords had made. If the House of Lords have a power 
of revision at all—and nobody denies that they have— 
it cannot be one which is to be exercised only in con- 
formity with the views of the Government of the 
day. The real offence that the House of Lords has 
committed is that it has set itself, in the best interests 
of all the inhabitants in the United Kingdom, to 
defeat the log-rolling in which the official Liberal party 
has for many years been seeking to find a counterpoise 
to its swiftly diminishing influence over the electors 
of this country. 

We agree with Lord Rosgesery that the issue 
which the constituencies will have to determine at 
the next general election is a “ tremendous” one. 
But we do not adopt his Lordship’s view of what 
that issue is. The question is not whether the 
House of Lords is to block the national will. The 
House of Lords makes no claim to exercise any such 
power. The true issue may be put thus. The ex- 
istence of the present Ministry depended on the sup- 
port of a number of groups of politicians, each set on 
the realization of a fad of its own, and careless as to 
the fads of all the other groups except in so far as 
these could be turned to account for the attainment of 
its own particular ends. These fads, although foolish, 
were not harmless. They imperilled the rights of 
property, the liberty of the subject, the position of the 
national Churches, and the integrity of the United 
Kingdom. The House of Lords prevented the Union 
between England and Ireland from being made the 
victim of this criminal log-rolling. It will prevent 
the other great interests affected from being destroyed 
or whittled away by the same process. The action 
of the Upper House is, however, suspensory only. 
If the country demands the sacrifice of these in- 
terests in order that it may be ruled by a Liberal 
Government with a majority of thirty, they must go. 
Are the constituencies prepared to punish the zealous 
caution which the House of Lords has displayed on 
their behalf with abolition ? Are they ready, dis- 
regarding the voice of every civilized country in the 
world—except Greece—to dispense with any check 
upon the Socialistic vagaries, the Radical impulses, 
and the possible corruption of the House of Commons ? 
Apart from, and without prejudging, any proposal to 
reform the House of Lords by infusing into it fresh 
elements of strength, do the people of this country 
really wish to subject the stability and the confidence 
of our Indian Empire and colonial possessions to the 
strain of chance Resolutions carried by the pertinacity 
_of log-rolling faddists in the House of Commons? Are 
they, in truth, so enamoured with the business capacity, 
the self-restraint, and the dignity of the present Liberal 
majority in the House of Commons that they will 
adopt the policy which Lord Rosepery invites them 
to endorse? These are the questions on which the 
people must give their answer. We have little doubt 
what the answer will be. 


THE DEATH OF THE CZAR, 


T is ominous to notice that, as the long agony of 
the Czar drew towards its inevitable end, there 

has been a marked revival of those fears of war which 
had lately been laid at rest. In this there may bea 
good deal which is affected, and some part of it may be 
due to mere Bourse speculation. Indeed, rumours 
from the Exchanges of Europe have mingled rather in- 
decently with reports from the sick-room of the ruler 
of Russia. The German Government has done what 


is perhaps a wise, and is certainly a becoming, thing 
in withdrawing the long-standing probibition against 
the acceptance of Russian securities in the Reichsbank, 
but the effusive gratitude with which the measure 
has been received in Russia is not dignified. If the 


action of the German Government attains what we 
presume is meant to be its end, if Russia is more 
favourably disposed towards her neighbour, the loss 
of dignity will be a matter of small concern to 
Europe at large. But these hot fits are apt 
to be followed by cold, and it is very possible 
that the Russians who are more or less grateful to 
Germany for no longer treating them as bankrupts 
to-day, may be angry with her for treating them so long 
on that footing to-morrow. It is in the meantime to 
some extent encouraging that the cold fit has mani- 
festly followed the hot in France. Prince MESTCHERSKY 
has never liked the French alliance, and it has no doubt 
been a pleasure to him to make the most of the 
gambling in Russian securities on the Paris Bourse. 
But there has been gambling, and it may be taken as 
a sign that the French are beginning to find their love 
of the much-boasted alliance overborne by their fears 
for their investments. 


It is exceedingly characteristic of Russia that the 
Czar’s own subjects have had real ground to complain 
of the scanty information given them about the health 
of their sovereign, while the rest of Europe has been 
deluged with telegrams. Much of what has been 
scattered over the world is of a nature which quite 
justifies the taste of the Russian authorities in refusing 
to allow it to appear. Medical details have been made 
public with unnecessary, and indeed nauseous, preci- 
sion. But this has not been the worst. It may be 
doubted whether more scandalous tittle-tattle has ever 
been told in such quantities about the affairs of any 
family as has been poured out within the last few 
weeks concerning the Russian reigning House. 
Journalists, whose means of knowing what they are 
talking about must in any case be of the slightest, 
have undertaken to tell us the most astounding stories 
about the secret intentions of the CzAREWwITCH, the per- 
secutions to which the lady to whom he is engaged 
has been subjected, and the reasons why the illness 
of his second brother has been particularly distressing 
to their father. ‘The stories have not always been left 
in their own congenial gutter. ye have ourselves 
learnt within the last few years to what an excess the 
purveyors of scandal will allow themselves to go. Conti- 
nental journalism has, however, improved on its English 
model in the manufacture of lies. The alternative 
that there is some substance of truth at the back of 
all this rumour is not to be entertained without good 
evidence. It would not only be shocking that the 
deathbed of the Czar should have been embittered by 
ignoble, and indeed hardly sane, family quarrels, it 
would also be a valid reason for intense general anxiety 
that the control of the forces of Russia, and with them 
of the peace of Europe, should have passed into hands 
unqualified by want of a sense of duty to direct them. 


No such additional cause for anxiety is wanted to 
account for the uneasiness of Europe. It is enough 
that the death of the Czar will put power into the 
hands of a successor of whom much, we are told, is 
hoped, but of whom nothing can be known. Indeed, 
it is a very serious consideration that there is now only 
one among the rulers responsible for the peace of 
Europe on whose stability of character and position it 
is safe to rely. It is possible to be sure of the 
Emperor of Austria, but of no one else—and he is 
sixty-four. The German Emperor has shown that, in 
spite of manifest weaknesses, he is not without a share 
of the governing faculty of the HoHENZOLLERNS. But 
it may be doubted whether any man in Europe feels 
quite confident of his temper and judgment. The 
powers of a French President are so uncertain, and the 

ition of French public men so unsure, that it would 
+4 most unsafe to look for firm guidance in that 
quarter. Whatever the claims of Italy to rank 
as a Great Power may be, it cannot escape being 
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after its neighbours, and its own in- 
ternal condition is far from stable. We wish it 
were consistent with available evidence to believe 
that the undoubted wish of England to forward the 
maintenance of peace could be trusted to inspire 
any definite and well-considered action for the purpose. 
In the meantime the world is full of causes of quarrel. 
The risk that some of them may at last produce a 
collision is visibly increased when the crown of 
Russia passes to an untried young man, who suc- 
ceeds to an inheritance of the greatest difficulty. 
Light has been thrown on the trials of the Russian 
Government in two ways within the last few weeks. 
The distribution of inflammatory circulars, very artfully 
calculated to excite the peasantry, proves that the 
revolutionary parties are again stirring, and points out 
the probability that the new reign will begin with 
another struggle against anarchy. Then the fact that 
the Russian Government has been engaged for some 
time past in endeavouring at a great sacrifice to keep 
up the value of the rouble is a reminder that it is little 
better than bankrupt. Actual bankruptcy has only 
been avoided by the most desperate expedients for 
some time past. It can only be averted by reductions 
of military expenditure, which are hardly likely to be 
attempted. A young Czar would surely shrink from 
measures which most of those about him would con- 
sider equivalent to a surrender of his position in 
Europe. Yet, if they are not taken, the choice lies 
between a continuance of the weary struggle which has 
broken down the strength of ALEXANDER III, and an 
attempt to escape by a policy of adventure. 


THE MINISTERIAL CHANGES IN GERMANY. 


) is curiously significant of the acute attack of 
“nerves” from which Europe is at present suffer- 
ing that the Berlin Ministerial crisis, as it has been not 
very aptly designated, should have given rise to such 
general uneasiness. For not only had the incident no 
known relation to any specific international question, 
but it was one which might well have taxed the utmost 
ingenuity of the alarmists to connect, even by secret 
and subterranean communications, with international 
affairs. Something, no doubt, was due to the appar- 
ently quite unnecessary mystery in which the initial 
es of the transaction were involved ; but those who 
reflected on the now familiar character of the Emperor 
WILLIAM, and his known inability to “ do anything like 
“ anybody else,” had little excuse for diseomposure. On 
the face of it, there was nothing so very remarkable in 
his desire to part company with Count Caprivi, nor 
any good reason to suppose that nothing short of 
some new and portentous resolve on the part of his 
master could lead to his disappearance from the Impe- 
rial councils. The wonder is rather, perhaps, that his 
presidence over them should have lasted as long as it 
has. The original theory that he was the mere mouth- 
piece of a masterful Kaiser, if, indeed, there was ever 
any foundation for it, has ceased for some time past to 
fit the facts. That he is, and has always been, a good 
deal more pliable than his illustrious predecessor, we 
can well believe; but he might easily be that without 
being so much clay in the hands of the Imperial potter. 
It was no extravagant assumption to credit him with at 
least some will of his own, and it was pretty certain 
that, as soon as it came into anything like serious and 
irreconcilable conflict with the Emprror’s, he would 
have to go. 

The universal feeling of relief which has been pro- 
duced by the appointment of his successor might have 
been anticipated. Europe, indeed, perhaps hardly 
required M. pe Biowitz’s handsome testimonial to 
Prince HoneNtone’s high qualifications—still less the 
recital of the important services rendered to the cause 


of peace by the former diplomatist at a grave inter- 
national be mad order to regard the Prince’s selec- 
tion as a guarantee of the continuity of German policy 
in a pacific sense. The announcement, in fact, of his 
succession to Count Caprivi has entirely divested the 
situation of any European aspect, and reduced it to 
one of purely domestic concern. In other words, the 
crisis is seen to have been, in very truth, what in Ger- 
many itself it was always represented to be—the 
simple result of a struggle between Imperial policy 
and Particularist interests. If any doubt on this 
point survived the nomination of Prince HOHENLOHE, 
it must have been disposed of by subsequent Minis- 
terial re-arrangements. The latest of these, the ap- 
pointment of Baron MarscuauL, the Imperial Foreign 
Secretary, to be a Prussian Minister, is the most signi- 
ficant. Not only does it—as did the previous appoint- 
ment of another subordinate of the new CHANCELLOR’S, 
Herr von KoLLER—emphasize the determination of the 
Emperor to give Prince HOHENLOHE a firm hold upon 
the Prussian Ministry, but, what is even more impor- 
tant, it is a notice to all whom it may concern that 
the struggle with the reactionary party in the Kingdom 
is to be prosecuted more resolutely than ever. Baron 
MARSCHALL is not only, after Count Caprivi, the 
most distinguished advocate of the commercial treaty 
policy, but he is, by origin, a representative of those 
wider Imperial interests which that policy aims at 
promoting, and which a Prussian party seeks, it is 
charged, to sacrifice to its own advantage. The new 
Prussian Minister is a Badener, as his chief is a 
Bavarian, and the Liberal press of Germany is 
naturally citing these circumstances as proof that 
Particularism is losing ground, and that, instead of the 
Empire being dominated by the influence of Prussia, as 
its Particularists hoped, it is Prussia which is being 
swallowed up in the Empire. 

As usual in such cases, the hopes and fears of both 
parties are probably exaggerated. Still, the mere facts 
of the case suffice to justify the conclusion that the 
Prussian Conservatives will, at any rate, score no point 
in their game through the Ministerial changes. Im- 

t acts like the selection of new Ministers count 
for a good deal more than mere Imperial civilities, and 
the hopes that have been founded on the Kaiser's 
reception of the East Prussian Agrarian deputation will 
now, no doubt, be definitively abandoned. Whether 
the League succeed in obtaining another audience or 
not, they can hardly any longer imagine that they 
have made any way towards their practical objects. 
Their Imperial master has graciously received their 
submission, and commends them for having accepted 
in a loyal and dutiful spirit the sharp snub which he 
had recently to administer to them. But that is 
all. There is to be no wavering of the EmPERor’s 
resolve to proceed with his commercial policy. Prussian 
Agrarianism and Junkerism are, in effect, bidden t> 
take that for certain, and to make the best of it. 


A LESSON FROM NORWAY. 


T was not often that Mr. GLapsTONE was troubled 
with doubts as to the validity of any of his argu- 
ments in favour of Home Rule for Ireland ; but, if we 
remember rightly, he did in one of his later speeches 
show some signs of uneasiness at the manner in which 
his Norwegian analogy was being handled by the 
brutality of events. The best he could say of it, at 
last, was merely that the application of the Home 
Rule policy to Norway had not yet led to its actual 
disruption from Sweden, and that it was at present 
premature to assume that it would. Nevertheless, he 
was quite visibly conscious that his favourite nostrum 
was not working quite satisfactorily in this case ; and, 
if he still thinks it worth while to follow the course of 
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Norwegian politics, he cannot have drawn much 
comfort from their recent developments. It may 
be true, perhaps, that the Separatist cause has 
not of late made much additional progress on its 
own merits; but the movement in its favour 
has, on the other hand, been fruitful in collateral com- 
plications of the most embarrassing kind. It has 
divided parties along new lines of cleavage, and has so 
interwoven itself with other and even graver political 
issues, that there seems almost a possibility of its 
triumphing by indirect means. In other words, it 
seems to be quite on the cards that the Separatist 
party may carry their adversaries’ position, not because 
it is untenable, but because its defenders are forced to 
retire from it, in order to avert the capture of another 
stronghold, from which they are still more unwilling to 
be driven. Things must, indeed, have reached a 
serious pass when it can be even plausibly reported 
that the Conservatives of Norway are meditating the 
abandonment on purely tactical grounds of the defence 
of the Union. 


The report in question may, no doubt, as affirmed 
by the Norwegian Correspondent of the Zimes, in a 
letter correcting certain speculations of that journal, be 
premature. He does not, however, deny the gravity of 
the situation, or attempt to extenuate the magnitude 
of the difficulties with which the political party in ques- 
tion are just now confronted. These difficulties are, 
indeed, formidable. Hitherto the strength of the Con- 
servatives as supporters of the existing constitutional 
arrangement has lain among the electorate of the 
towns ; and, indeed, if the question of Separation could 
be successfully isolated, there appears no reason to 
doubt that the Conservatives might continue to hold 
their own upon it by the help of the urban vote. But, 
as we know to our cost in this country, it is im- 
possible, without some special constitutional provision 
for that object, to effect this complete isolation of any 
single political issue; and the Radicals of Norway, 
like their brethren of England, have not been slow to 
take advantage of this defect in the working of repre- 
sentative institutions. Socialism has of late, it seems, 
been gaining ground in the Norwegian towns, and the 
Radicals are making use of this movement for the pur- 
pose ofdetaching the urban electors from the Conservative 
party. The Conservatives have thus been thrown back 
upon the rural voter; but unluckily the rural voters, 
though untainted by Socialism, have a strong leaning 
towards Separation, and the Radicals are, with equal 
ingenuity, working upon this inclination with the view 
of alienating these supporters also from the Conserva- 
tive cause. Norwegian Radicalism is, in fact, applying 
the Pauline maxim of “ being all things to all men” 
with apparently only too much success. It is Socialist 
in the towns and Separatist in the country, and the 
Conservatives are finding themselves so dangerously 
weakened by their identification with the rurally un- 
popular cause of national integrity that we can scarcely 
wonder at the premature report of their having re- 
solved to throw it overboard. They are, at any rate, 
evidently beginning to fear that they may sooner or 
later have to sacrifice Imperial unity in order to make 
good the defence of property and social order. 


All this mischief, it may no doubt be said, is 
already illustrated, and in an aggravated form, among 
ourselves, (ur Radicals, it may be argued, are pur- 
suing much the same tactics in Parliament as the same 
party in Norway have adopted among the electorate. 
That is to say, they are seeking to promote Socialism 
by the assistance of a Separatist vote, and are in turn 
lending themselves to the support of Separatism by 
way of quid pro quo. This, of course, we must admit 
to be the case; but it does not really help the English 
Home Ruler to point it out, because his contention 
has always been that the concession of Home Rule 
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to Ireland would put an end to this dangerous 
and immoral traffic between parties in the Imperial 
Legislature. From the example of Norway alone, 
however, if not from general political considerations, 
we may easily satisfy ourselves that the hope would 
prove wholly delusive. With a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment established in Dublin, and Ireland represented, 
or, in other words, armed with a casting vote, at West- 
minster, the same pernicious bargaining would begin 
again; only that for ‘Home Rule to Ireland” would 
be substituted “Irish Independence,” as the name of 
the commodity which the English Radicals would have 
to offer to their Irish colleagues in exchange for their 
support to a Socialistic programme. With all respect 
to the two parties in question, we much prefer having 
to deal with them under existing conditions than under 
those which Mr. GLaDSTONE’s policy would have created. 


“DITTO TO MR. BURKE.” 


H*s Lord Rosebery been submitting himself to the 
operation of Mr. Edison’s Kinetoscope? Its success 
with him would be a crucial test of the perfection which it 
has reached. It reproduces, we are told, living move- 
ments of the most complex and rapid character. A person 
has been photographed taking off hiscoat. “The successive 
views representing the whole of the action at every forty- 
third part of a second are joined up, and the complete 
operation of taking off the coat is presented to the eye.” 
Lord Rosebery, we know from his speech at Bradford, has 
been taking off his coat, and not only his coat, but his 
waistcoat too, in preparation for his conflict with the House 
of Lords, and not only taking them off, but turning them. 
Perhaps these varied and complex movements are beyond 
the resources of the kinetoscope in its present state of de- 
velopment. At Bristol, on Tuesday, Lord Rosebery 
went through the counter-operation of re-turning his 
coat and waistcoat, and putting them on again. He 
appeared at the Council Hall, and afterwards in the 
Colston Hall, clothed, and, comparatively s ing, in 
his right mind. The people of Bristol (or, rather, Sir 
William Henry Wills, on their behalf) have repented of 
their forefathers’ rejection of Burke, 114 years ago, and 
have erected a statue to him in tardy expiation of that 
offence against political good sense. The expiation re- 
sembles, in some degree, that of the Jews who built the 
tombs and garnished the sepulchres of the prophets whom 
their forefathers had stoned, protesting that if they had 
lived in the days of their fathers they would not have done 
the like. We doubt, however, whether Burke would fare 
any better in Bristol now than he did then. The selec- 
tion of Lord Rosebery to unveil his statue is as appropriate 
as the choice of Mr. Gladstone would be to unveil a statue 
of Pitt, or of Mr. John Morley to pay similar honours to 
Wilberforce. It would have been better to send the Prime 
Minister a complete copy of Burke’s works, or some 
judicious selections from them. Perhaps the motive was to 
induce him to look into them. Even a mere dipping into 
them, the practice of the sortes Burkiane, could scarcely 
fail to have a good effect. On every page he would find 
something profitable for reproof and correction. 

Lord Rosebery in practical politics is the very type and 
embodiment of the unwisdom against which Burke’s life 
and teaching were a protest. Many of the passages of 
the “ Letter toa Noble Lord” might be addressed to the 
present Prime Minister. The hope which Burke expresses 
“that no gentleman or nobleman of our time will think of 
finishing at Mr. Thelwall’s lecture, whatever may have been 
left incomplete at the old Universities of this country” ; 
his description of the sovereign, and his faithful Lords and 
Commons, as a triple knot which no man must be suffered 
to break; his denunciation of the talk of an hereditary 
monarchy without anything else hereditary in the common- 
wealth, as the language of “ fools aspiring to be knaves” ; 
his condemnation of statesmen who yield their own judg- 
ment to the cry of the moment; his protest against 
the underhand manewuvres of “the corps of schemers, 
the rotten division of a faction,’ who undermine 
the State, are even more timely now than they 
were a hundred years ago. To judge from ‘his Bristol 
speech, however, Lord Rosebery was not in need of any of 
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these cautions. He was content, while protesting agains 
the criticism which throws doubt on the phrase, to say 
“ Ditto to Mr. Burke.” No one could have recognized in 
him the demagogue of the Bradford platform. The political 
doctrine of his speech was orthodox enough. Its taste was 
not so unquestionable. Lord Rosebery has a way of lower- 
ing every great subject which he takes in hand. Reversing 
Johnson’s habit, he makes his whales demean themselves as 
minnows. His suggestion that Burke was dismissed at 
Bristol, not because he favoured Catholic Emancipation and 
commercial reform, but because he did not go down to 
Bristol often enough, and his description of the influences 
used against him, were in a lower tone than the occasion 
required. That he should speak of the origin of the French 
Revolution in ignorance of the writings of Taine and the 
contemporary descriptions of Gouverneur Morris, and that 
he should ignore the light which newly published State 
Papers have thrown on the conduct and character of Warren 


Hastings, is excusable in a busy man, 


A COLONIAL POLITICIAN, 


ap death of Mr. Mercier revives the memory of the 
sordid Canadian scandals of three years ago. The 
charitable wish expressed in his obituary in the 7imes—that 
the “ misuse ” of his talents, by which he obtained office in 
Quebec, may be forgotten for the sake of the use he made 
of them in earlier years—must, we are afraid, be allowed 
to pass as merely creditable to the heart of the writer. 
The old rule concerning what should be said of the dead 
cannot be applied in Mr. Mercier’s case if he and his career 
are to be the subject of any comment at all. It was by 
this same misuse of his talents that Mr. Mercier alone 
became memorable. If he had been consistent, if he had 
continued in opposition as a Liberal politician, if he had 
not seized upon the opportunity afforded by the second 
rebellion of Louis Riel to gain power, if he had not thrown 
over all his principles, and had not gained office by serving 
nn which he had hitherto attacked, the reputation 
of Mr. Mercier would have been purely local. That he 
was “a genial friend and capable of generosity to enemies” 
oy be believed.. A man may be an unscrupulous politician, 
and yet have a fund of good nature, and occasional happy 
hours of generosity. It is with no intention of making an 
unduly offensive comparison that we note that as much 
has been said on good evidence for some noted brigands. 
But they have none the less to be ranked according to their 
essential character. It is impossible to take Swift's ironical 
advice, and “ bemoan” Mr. Mercier. 

The alternative, it may be pleaded, is to say nothing 
about him. But this, although it would be good-natured, 
would, we think, be a little wanting in common sense. , 
Mercier was, unfortunately, a very typical man, not only in 
colonial, but in all modern Parliamentary, politics. If they 
are worth commenting upon at all (and if they are not the 
functions of political journalism must be very closely re- 
stricted), then he and his career ought not to be passed 
over. Besides, we have yet to learn that the conditions 
which made his rise and fall possible are in any material 
degree changed. It is only too certain that they remain 
what they were, and ere likely to become, if anything, 
more pronounced. Canadian politics have of late been very 
quiet, but the prolonged crisis in Newfoundland goes on a 
course which certainly does not show that there is any 
material improvement in the general colonial standard of 
political morality. In spite of the discredit they might be 
a to have incurred by events which are very receat, 
Sir W. Whiteway and his friends are still returned by suffi- 
cient majorities. Much in Mr. Mercier’s life was due to the 
fact that he was a French Canadian. In no other province 
of the Empire could he have first gained notoriety as an 
aon ge of the political influence of the Roman Catholic 

urch, or have intrigued himself into office by an alliance 
with an Ultramontane party. But this was little more 
than an accident. If Mr. Mercier had belonged to another 
division of the Empire he would have had to oppose some- 

ing else, and make other compromises. It does not 
follow that he would not have been every whit as much 
tempted to agitate for notoriety, and then when he had 
shown himself formidable enough to be worth buying, to 
gain office by dropping his principles. The best excuse for 
him, and for the many like him, is that they are sorely 


tempted. It is notorious that the colonies are flooded to an 
even greater extent than the old world with what the 
French call “fruits secs ”—that is, young men who have 
been unfitted by education for “the useful pursuit of the 
mechanic arts,” and are turned in ever-increasing shoals 
into the already overcrowded learned professions. The 
desire to manual toil being stronger in the new 
world, where industry is more severe, and what is called 
education being incomparably more superficial, the propor- 
tion of lads who are turned out to scramble for a livelihood 
to be earned by the tongue or the pen is immense, and it 
increases as schooling of some kind is continually brought 
more easily within the reach of all. The percentage of the 
lads supplied with an easily gained diploma who can hope 
to earn a competence as lawyers or doctors in a poor market 
must needs besmall. The majority sink into miserably paid 
clerkships. Others, whohave the energy and faculty to succeed 
at the Bar or in medicine, want the patience to struggle on 
for years till the older men drop off. In the great majority 
of cases they also want the means to support themselves till 
the opening comes. To these men a political career, which 
in democratic countries brings a salary with it, affords a 
resource. Therefore it is that the history of so many 
colonial and American politicians may be summed up as 
birth in a farmhouse, an education so-called at some free 
school, and if not quite free then very cheap college, a little 
practice of the law, and a great deal of rancorous 
journalism and electioneering intrigue, a seat in some legis- 
lative chamber, a share in the control of some political 
machine, and, finally, office. The pay is moderate, the 
expenses are many, the atmosphere is one of intrigue, 
temptations abound, and, as the men have no private means, 
“scandals” recur regularly. 

All this is a story which has often been told, but it has 
to be repeated, if only because it explains what would 
otherwise be hardly intelligible, and because it contains a 
warning (to which it is probable that no sufficient attention 
will continue to be paid) to those countries which appear to 
be drifting in the democratic direction. It has not been 
proved that Mr. Mercier actually took money corruptly for 
himself, but the case was not tried before a jury which was 
willing to accept evidence. In every other respect he ran 
the career we have endeavoured to sketch above. From the 
fact that he was born at St. Athanase, a small town in 
Montreal, on the south-east side of the St. Lawrence, and 
was educated by the Jesuits, it may safely be concluded 
that he also was one of those whom a cruel kindness has 
taken from manual industry to turn them out to sink or 
swim in a “learned profession.” Journalism, the law, and 
the legislative chamber followed in regular course, A short 
spell in office was followed by a long period of opposition. 
In those days Mr. Mercier was a Liberal, and attacked 
“the corruption which seemed to be the curse of the party 
in power.” Experience seems to have taught him that the 
party in power being supported by the Roman Catholic 
Church was too strong to be defeated, and he broke down 
under the prospect of a life spent out of office. The 
maneuvre by which he escaped from the “ hell of politi- 
cians” was unrivalled for shamelessness. He took advan- 
tage of the sentence passed on that ignoble rascal, Louis 
Riel, who in 1885 showed his gratitude for being spared a 
well-deserved hanging in 1870 by beginning a fresh career 
of rebellion and murder. Mr. Mercier saw in this an 
opportunity for gaining popularity by a display of French- 
Canadian patriotism of the kind which it is impossible not 
to describe as emphatically the —_ of scoundrels. 
Having once decided to play the part of demagogue in such 
a cause, he went thoroughly to work in his choice of 
associates. The Liberal leader of the last few years and the 
loud critic of corruption entered into a league with the 
extreme Ultramontane section of the Church party which 
justified all he had ever said of its toleration of corruption 
by taking up the cause of a cowardly cutthroat, and making 
it a matter of “patriotism.” A bargain was made. Mr. 
Mercier got office. His clerical friends got 80,000/. by the 
Jesuit act. Mr. Mercier also obtained the title of count 
from the Pope, and the Order of St. Gregory the Great, 
which he is said to have worn with much complacency. 
Whether he was guilty of corruption in the ordinary sense 
of the word was not proved. But when Mr. Angers dis- 
missed his Ministry on the ground that it was at least too 
tolerant of corruption, no party was found to show that it 
thought Mr. Mercier unfairly treated. And, indeed, if to 
throw over all your principles, to join your opponents in 
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doing what you have always denounced as detestable, to 
take office on these terms and pay for it by legislating for 
the benefit of your allies, is not corrupt, it seems barely 
worth while to keep the word in the political vocabulary. 


SYMBOLS. 


p° symbols symbolize anything? That is the question 

which occurs to readers of Count Goblet d’Alviella’s 
Migration of Symbol, now translated, with a preface, by Sir 
George Birdwood, and published by Messrs. Archibald Con- 
stable. That some symbols have a meaning is certain enough. 
Those which represent, rather than symbolize, reproductive 
forces are extremely common, and simply intend, as a rule, 
to bring good luck. A Hindoo boy was recently flogged, 
in the Black Town of Madras, for setting up an indecent 
image in front of a house. The Athenians always did it, so 
do some of the South Sea Islanders, as a religious act. The 
Hindoo boy had been born too late into too proper a world. 
In Athens, or New Guinea, the boy might as well have 
been flogged for saying “his catechee” or his prayers. 
But he had better not say that sort of prayers in the juris- 
diction of the London County Council. 

There are other symbols which represent nothing in 
heaven, or earth, or the waters under the earth. In 
Galloway cottage-floors are covered with queer white 
patterns, and Mr. Crockett avers that these are survivals 
of prehistoric designs. But they do not represent any- 
thing, and are probably old representations, conven- 
tionalized out of all likeness in the manner of the “cur- 
licues ” into which the Greek chariot is degraded on British 
gold coins. Wherever a race finds itself in possession of 
meaningless traditional figures of any sort, as it becomes 
reflective it begins to suppose that these designs once had a 
meaning; and then priests and philosophers invent a signi- 
ficance for them. That significance is in harmony with the 
ideas of the priests and philosophers, but probably these 
ideas never entered the minds of the original designers. A 
similar system of interpretation ran riot in the last century, 
and is not extinct. 

Let us take the case of the cross, with limbs at right 
angles to the chief limbs; the fylfot cross, or gammadion, 
or Hindoo swastika. We find it in Peru, we find it in 
“Trojan” whorls from Hissarlik, in India, among Mongols, 
and almost everywhere. A beautiful specimen, made by 
representations of four men in ingenious attitudes, is on 
a sepulchral stone at Meigle in Perthshire. Now, Sir 
George Birdwood thinks that this is “ positively proved” 
to bea solar symbol. Why? Mr. Percy Gardner noted a 
coin of Mesembria (mid-day), whereon is a gammadion, 
with the sun in the centre. On some coins is stamped 


MES Lp MES with the gammadion filling up the space, 


the symbol standing for embria. This is “decisive.” We 
doubt it. The symbol may be a mere decoration to fill 
me space where there was not room for embria. On coins 
where the sun occupies the centre of the gammadion the 
scheme may be purely decorative. Again, the thinkers of 
Mesembria may have conceived that the gammadion was 
originally a solar symbol; and yet it may originally have 
been nothing of the kind, but a mere idle and natural 
arrangement of lines. If it is that, it might be scratched 
anywhere by anybody, and so may have become an element 
in decoration. It has a mystic meaning, now, in the East; 
but that meaning may have been forced on the pre-existing 
design. In short, the case is so far from being “ decisive ” 
that, as the Irish gentleman said, we would argue it either 
way for a guinea. In the same way, except where the 
migration can be traced historically, as from India north- 
wards, we need not conceive that it has been carried abroad 
in commerce or in migrations. How did it get to Peru? 
How did the Greek wave pattern get on to Inca pottery 
with other Greek patterns! Nobody knows. 

Then we have the Caduceus, like a common watchkey, 
with the top circle incomplete, or like a rod with the figure 
8 at the top, the upper circle being open. It is Hittite, 
and Pheenician, and Greek. Is it the thunderbolt, the 
sacred tree, the scarab, the sun and crescent moon! Is it 
a globe, plus a pair of horns, as in a Hittite case? Is ita 
winged globe? Did it come to Greece from Mesopotamia 
the Blest? Is it a conventionalized representation of two 
serpents? Is it simply the “twig” or divining rod of 
popular superstition, amplified? Taking hold of the open 
circle by the ends, a man could work it as well as Mullens 


can do the ordinary “ twig.” The whole question is probably 
one of comparative art. That which was originally a 
decorative sport became, under the conjectures of reflection, 
a sacred symbol. 

The Cross, in Christianity, has, of course, an historical 
meaning. But there are pre-Christian crosses, as in Peru. 
Perhaps some emancipated ass will discover that the tale of 
the Crucifixion is a myth, invented to account for the exist- 
ence of the symbol of the Cross. In the meantime, Count 
Goblet d’Alviella’s book is a monument of sanity in specula- 
tion, and of patient comparative research, 


THE PRICE OF BOOKS. 


_—— is a natural tendency in man, when two 
opposing parties, each having a distinct interest in the 
matter, argue avowedly for his, the third party’s benefit, to 
feel a certain kind of suspicion. And we doubt not that 
this perhaps unworthy, but extremely human, sentiment 
has been present in the readers of a discussion which has 
been going on in the 7'imes about prices, “ net” and other, 
of books. What is the interest of the average man in the 
question? Has heany? If he has, is it likely to coincide 
with the publishers’ interest, or with the booksellers’, or with 
neither? We say nothing about the author, who is now- 
adays extremely prone to take his own part, and whose 
interest is alleged to be untouched. 

According to an authoritative person who is indulged 
with large type and a heading in the 7imes, the agitation 
about the discount system began forty-two years ago. We 
cannot pretend to know anything about that by actual 
memory, but it seems that then the publishers in a body 
tried to stop retail discount altogether, and the question, 
being referred to Lord Campbell as arbitrator, was given 
against them. Some years later (about, we think, in the 
early sixties) a fresh, but abortive, agitation, which may be 
in more memories, was made on the extension by some 
retailers of the then already usual “twopence in the 
shilling ” to threepence. This latter was long confined to a 
few London dealers, but, as everybody knows, it has spread 
very widely in the last ten or fifteen years, and is now 
almost universal in London and usual in the country, 
though, except in the case of “remainders” and _ soiled 
copies, it is still stoutly resisted at the railway bookstalls. 
Last of all, and within the last three or four years only, has 
come in the “net” system, whereby books are issued by 
the publisher twenty or twenty-five per cent. lower than 
would have been the case before, on the understanding 
that this is to bea real and not a fictitious selling-price, 
and that no discount whatever is to be allowed. The dis- 
advantages, or at least the drawbacks, of this might have 
been foreseen. The railway bookstalls, not unnaturally, 
object to pocketing a lesser profit, and set their faces against 
“net” books. On the other hand, some of the retailers 
ignore the standard, and still out of the discount allowed 
them allow some to the public. Whence arises a bitter cry 
of “cut” profits from their rivals, and threats of boycotting 
and stopping supplies from the publishers themselves. 

Out of all this pother two things are clear—the first that, 
so long as publishers sell through booksellers, the fixing of 
a net price is perfectly futile; the second that, if the 
publishers really wish to fix the selling price of books, what 
they have to do is to restore the old process, by which the 
publisher was universally a bookseller as well, and sell 
direct. It is true that the attempt which has been made 
to settle the matter offhand on rigid Cobdenite principles 
involves a slight fallacy. So long as there is copyright 
there never can be entire free-trade in books, and the pub- 
lisher is in a position which no other manufacturer except 
of patented things occupies, while he has the advantage 
even of this brother of his in the fact that no imitations 
of, or substitutes for, his ware are practically possible. 
But these questions concern rather the publishers. than 
the public. There is an aspect of the affair which does 
concern the latter. It is matter of common observation 
with all who have to do with books that, since the dis- 
count system came in, the ordinary bookseller, who is 
not a second-hand bookseller, for the most part knows 
nothing of his business. Whether it be that neces- 
sary contact with “stationery, music, and water-colour 
drawings,” which one correspondent has pathetically be- 
wailed, or not, the bookseller has become a person who 
knows nothing of books unless he deals in them at second 
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hand, in which case knowledge is forced on him, We ob- 
serve that another mournful retailer accuses the second-hand 
bookseller himself of taking an unduly small profit on 
new books because of his wicked gambling gains on old ; 
but this may be neglected. It is perfectly certain that, 
as a mere middleman, a mere distributor taking a 
book, like a boot or a brick, with one hand from the 
manufacturer and handing it over to the customer with the 
other, the bookseller has no chance of anything but the 
bare margin of competitive-distributive profit which rules 
now everywhere. But then this is the sort of bookseller 
for whom we have, we confess, very little sympathy, and 
we could see him perish from the land with a dry eye. 
The second-hand bookseller, on the other hand, is a 
person to be distinctly encouraged, and is comparatively 
safe from competition in the second part of his trade. The 
supply of the article he deals in is not unlimited, it cannot 
be obtained without knowledge and judgment, and it wants 
knowledge and judgment to dispense it likewise. If, there- 
fore, by the operation of the discount system, either on net 
or gross prices (and whichever be adopted some discount is 
equally certain), all the retail book-trade should pass into 
the hands of real booksellers who know something of the 
inside of books as well as of the outside, why then many 
worse things will have happened. 


THE INSTITUTE EXHIBITION. 


ti present winter exhibition at the Royal Institute 
galleries in Piccadilly contains as much interesting 
work as usual on the line—where, presumably, the best is 
to be found—and rather more than usual that is good among 
the smaller canvases off the line, which are in some risk of 
annihilation in large exhibitions. All the three great 
rooms at the Institute are packed with pictures, and it is 
inevitable that, of the six hundred shown, many should 
prove to be of slight or absolutely no artistic value. Among 
the figure subjects are some few that are serious in aim and 
accomplished in execution. The President’s “ Autumn” 
(241), for instance, though scarcely one of the maturest 
frnits of his learning, and not comparable to his romantic 
studies of “ Waverley” heroes and heroines in water-colours, 
is a potent and impressive study. Unwillingly we turn 
from this little painting to Sir James Linton’s dark-toned 
and lifeless landscapes—“‘ An Autumn Day” (333) and 
“ Late Autumn ” (509)—which retain none of the qualities 
of “open air,” and yield merely that commonplace presenta- 
tion of nature which photography gives and every untrained 
eye can see. Mrs. Ernest Normand’s “ Pandora” (569), 
the rose-crowned, fine in design and modelling, has 
the c of beautiful colour and an agreeable decorative 
scheme. Mr. Fantin-Latour’s contributions are not limited 
to studies of flowers, in which he is unsu » since 
he shows not flowers only, as in the “Roses” (388) 
and “Dahlias” (484), both admirable examples, but a 
full-length figure subject in “L’Aurore” (387), a poetic 
conception of the goddess, floating in the misty dawn, with 
draperies lifted by “the slow, unwilling wind.” The figure 
is gracefully disposed, the colour refined, and the suggestion 
of movement is perfect. Purely decorative, with its delicate 
scheme of purple and pale blue and warm grey, is Mr. 
Shannon’s one contribution, oddly named “ The Purple 
Stocking” (308). Mr. Brangwyn’s “Trade on the Beach” 
(17)—in Tangiers the scene may be, or some Algerian port— 
is one of the strongest works which this clever artist has 
done since he betook himself to the South to study the 
figure in open air and sunshine. The pictorial force of this 
painting is wonderful, and its elements are most skilfully 
harmonized. In the same room—the West Gallery—are 
some of the best Jandscapes, such as Mr. Leslie Thomson’s 
“In the Land of Lorne” (68), an impressive work, noble 
in colour; Mr. Wimperis’s breezy record of spacious moor- 
land, “Carting Gravel” (95); Mr. Leslie Thomson’s “ Dor- 
setshire River” (105), another admirable example of this 
fine colourist; Mr. James Hill’s excellent “On the Stour” 
(168); and Mr. Ernest Parton’s “ Windermere” (157), a 
pleasing work, and less mannered than is much of the 
artist’s later painting. Mr. Hope McLachlan, who dips his 
brush in the mystery of Twilight, is apt to poetize his theme 
with unequal results, as in “ Ships that Pass in the Night” 
(54), which is nowise visionary, but a subtle study of moving 
waters and starry sky, and in “Isles of the Sea” (347), 


which is Apocalyptic, in a sense that the ingenious John 
Martin never attained to. 

Too many of the subjects of the Institute pictures belong 
to the sphere of the picture newspaper, and the treatment 
also may be best described as illustrated journalism. Mr. 
Carlton Smith’s “ Sweet Springtime” (534), Mr. Topham’s 
“Lent Lilies” (360), Mr. Joseph Clark’s “ John Anderson, 
my Jo” (71), and many another picture, are of this kind. 
They belong to the art of the coloured Christmas Number 
plate, and are more or less glorified examples of this popular 
description of genre. Mr. T. B. Kennington’s “ Hush!” 
(465), a vivacious young woman holding a partly drawn 
curtain in one hand as she overhears the whispering talk of 
a much-engaged couple beyond, cleverly painted though it 
be, is not far removed from the same class of work. Mr. 
Kennington has done better in recent years. Mr. E. M. 
Hale has not forsaken the mermaids, as is shown by his 
clever sketch of a mermaid mother “In Blue Water” 
(298) in the Central Gallery. Here also may be noted 
Mr. Bridgman’s “ E] Kantara” (259), a little Algerian 
painting, which calls up memories of Fromentin; Mr. 
Aumonier’s admirable “In the Hayfield” (217); Mr. 
C. W. Wyllie’s capital painting of a steamship and other 
craft entering the river Stour (225); Mr. George Wetherbee’s 
“Summer Sea” (290), a dainty conception, full of delicate 

, and charming in colour. In “ Paul Church Tower” 
( 58) Mr. Stanhope Forbes is inspired by no very striking 
elements in the landscape, but paints a somewhat ordinary 
English country scene with his wonted breadth and power. 
Another good example of simplicity and directness of 
method is Mr. G. C. Haité’s landscape, “End of the 
Harvest” (409). Of Mr. Alexander Harrison’s three im- 
pressionistic studies of the seashore, the “ Moonrise ” (418) 
is the most harmonious, the so-called “ Yellow Harmony” 
(429) being coarse and discordant. Cleverly realized is the 
scene represented by Mr. John Lomax in “ Trapped” 
(384), a band of Roundhead soldiers overhauling the papers 
of a Royalist whom they have bound toa heavy chest, in 
no workmanlike fashion, it must be owned. There is 
something theatrical in the exaggerated action of the 
figures, decidedly in that of the prisoner; but the picture 
is well painted and skilfully composed. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


HE new exhibition at Suffolk Street is restricted to 

members of the Society of British Artists, though it 
is not intended, we understand, to apply this rule of limita- 
tion to the summer exhibition, which is to remain open as 
it has been. The members’ exhibition is decidedly a good 
one. In the first place, several of the distinguished honorary 
members—the President of the Royal Academy, Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, and Mr. G. F. Watts—are among the 
contributors, and the work they send to the Gallery is 
extremely interesting. Sir Frederic Leighton sends a 
number of studies for paintings, which are much more 
than the first thoughts of an artist’s inspiration im- 
perfectly realized, or vague intimations, as it were, of 
pictures subsequently elaborated for final exhibition in the 
Burlington House galleries. These small sketches— 
“ Rizpah,” “The Spirit of the Summit,” “The Bracelet,” 
and, above all, “ Fatidica” and “Summer Slumber ”— 
are masterly designs, and in all respects, beyond all 
questioning, the work of a master. The grandeur and repose 
of the draped figure “ Fatidica,” the rich yet simple 
harmonies of “Summer Slumber,” with its glow of colour 
and breadth of treatment, cannot but strangely move the 
students of Sir Frederic’s Academy paintings. In charm 
and potency of colour, to name no other quality, these 
sketches are cunningly unlike, almost antipathetic to the 
finished works of the artist. Full of interest, also, are the 
various landscape studies, by the President of the Academy, 
of sea and shore and rocky headland, on the Italian coast, 
or possibly in Greece. The “ Arion” (44) of Mr. Watts is 
a beautiful little study, representing the triumph of Arion, 
and in “ Naples” (45) the painter shows a striking contrast 
—a dusky landscape, with the scarcely discerned city 
and the vast mountain in shadow towering above 
all. Mr. Wyke Bayliss shows several architectural sub- 
jects, including some Italian interiors, of which “ St, 
Mark’s, Venice” (24), is a good example, if some- 
what Jacking in force of colour. Mr. Robert Christie's 
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allegorical subject, “Idleness” (8), is a well-designed 
group, treated "with elegance, somewhat pallid, though 
not cold in its scheme of silvery-grey and faint blue. Mr. 
Hi. T. Schiifer’s large canvas, “Hope ” (102), is also allegorical 
in aim, but the conception is somewhat hackneyed, and the 
work has slight decorative value. Mr. Olsson’s “ The Rain- 
bow ” (78) has some fine qualities, especially in the subtlety 
with which the sky, with its ethereal broken rain-cloud, 
is rendered, though the relation of the darkened sea 
to the sky seems imperfect. The sea-line is surely too 
hard and sharp in definition. Shelley’s verse, “A rain- 
bow’s arch stood on the sea,” might have been the text 
of the painter. But here Mr. Olsson’s rainbow is the work 
of a sinking sun. Mr. Bertram Priestman’s coast-marine, 
“ Mid-day Heat” (53), a scene of chalk cliffs and quarries, 
and dead calm water, under the shimmering heat of a 
windless day, can stir no doubts of the kind in the ob- 
servant, whether their study of nature be that of the 
painter or otherwise. This is an admirable painting in all 
respects. In conclusion, Sir E. Burne-Jones’s “ Portrait 
Study” (155), Mr. W. Hunt’s “The Vesper Bell” (100), 
and Mr. Cayley Robinson’s “ Mother and Child ” (196), are 
among the remaining paintings that command attention, 
and merit more than the passing notice which is all we can 
give now. 


HIS EXCELLENCY AT THE LYRIC THEATRE. 


if has been so often said that in every Gilbertian col- 
laboration the play was the thing carrying before it 
success and on its shoulders the musical commentary, so 
much was made of ceci to the detriment of cela, that it is 
quite comforting to find another instance where the lack of 
the very much poohpoohed music is keenly felt. If the 
success of the Gilbert-Sullivan series rested merely on the 
merits of the play, then any Gilbert-X combination 
should have proved equally successful ; that it has not is 
patent evidence that the peculiar talent of the dramatist wants 
a peculiar gift of 2 musician to be set off to advantage, in 
a given form of art. Sir Arthur Sullivan had this gift in a 
very high degree, and his music, far from being a mere 
corollary, was an indispensable complement ; in fact, if it 
might be said that without Gilbert Sullivan would not have 
done what he did, one might say also that without 
Sullivan Gilbert would not have done as he did; the 
dramatist invented here in view of a musician, whilst the 
musician created for the dramatist, one completing the other. 
One could prove with the greatest ease how for one the 
Gilbertian sense of humour and topsy-turveydom found 
their exact counterpart in Sullivanesque musical whimsicali- 
ties ; only our concern is with another composer's music, and 
it will be inferred, no doubt, from the foregoing that we 
have no special reason to be pleased with this music. To 
our sincere regret, we have not. There are no grievances 
against Dr. Osmond Carr’s partitionnette; the music is 
neat, easy, the technical writing skilful, the orchestration 
correct ; in fact, there is nothing the matter with it. And 
this is the gravest reproach one can make to a writer of 
opéra-bouffe music—plenty should be the matter with it. 

t care you for cleverness in part-writing or concerted 
pieces? Of what moment is an interesting page of ‘cellos 
with mutes if you are weighed down by the monotony of the 
rhythms—that blessed § time!—or you hear a sentimental 
melody to words like the following !— 

Though in green pea 
Yourself stint 
In July sunny, 
In Januaree 
It really costs a mint— 
A mint of money ! 


With the exception of one genuinely funny tune—Corporal 
Harold’s strophes and the chorus of dancing soldiers— 
where the composer has hit off the situation to a nicety, 
the rest of the music contains no humour whatever; and, 
to paraphrase a celebrated coquille, the first successful song 
of the evening was a dance, this very dance we have just 
mentioned. 

Mr. Gilbert has his own estate in the demesne of wit, and 
thus, and through him, we as a nation are the proud possessors 
of two distinct kinds of humour—our own sad humour and 
the Gilbertian humour—to solitary specimens of the same 
commodity amongst other nations—Witz, esprit gaulois, 
hag doweip (in Polish), and so on; and of genuine 

bertian humour /is Hacellency is a pretty fair specimen. 


The plot is based on the pranks of the Governor of Elsinore, 
His Excellency George Griffenfeld, a dignitary with the 
bump of Fy a jokes develo to quite an abnormal 
extent. us in one day we find him hoaxing a sculptor, a 
— a Syndic, a lady of property, and finally himself. 

e sculptor has ruined himself to execute in marble the statue 
of the Prince Regent of Denmark, under the impression 
that he was working on royal commission; the physician 
sold out his practice to join the Court at Copenhagen in 
consequence of a spurious invitation, Both young men have 
been led to believe, moreover, that the Governor’s daughters 
were in love with them. Dame Hecla Cortlandt is being 
tomfooled by matrimonial proposals by the Governor himself, 
but her letters are sent to the Syndic to hoax the man as 
well; and when the Regent arrives, incognito, and, in 
response to complaints from all sides, “ His Excellency” not 
knowing his Prince, but struck by the likeness of the 
ragged man before him to the statue in the market-place, 
engages the disguised sovereign, for a modest sum of money, 
to personate the Regent for twenty-four hours, according to 
instructions. It is, of course, here that the Governor plays 
a practical joke on himself; for, whilst acting exactly as he 
has been told, the Regent confers favours, money, and titles 
all round, “ His Excellency” is degraded to the ranks, and 
when the Prince’s identity is discovered every disposition 
made in joke is ratified in good earnest. Everybody in the 
town of Elsinore gets married, for a finish; even the 
Prince. This last unlooked-for episode is, perhaps, the 
happiest among Mr. Gilbert’s inventions, and deserves an 
especial mention. It is thus. Christina, a ballad-singer, 
falls in love with the statue of the Prince, and is overheard 
in her artless and delightfully expressed adoration by the 
Prince himself. A dialogue ensues—a dainty scene, which 
might be signed by Herrick—and the girl learns to love 
Nils Egilsson, the assumed name of the Prince, for his like- 
ness to the statue. Then, as the exalted rank of her lover 
is made krown, she breaks down, and as a specimen of Mr. 
Gilbert’s prose we beg leave to quote the few lines of the 
scene :— 

Chris. I weep, sir, because my heart is broken, and, alas! 
it is your Highness’s doing, for your Highness gave me Nils 
Egilsson, and he has gone from me for ever ! 

Regent. Nay, Christina, be not so sure of that. I have 
found the very love I have sought this many a year, and if 
my being heir to a crown is to stand in my way, why I'll 
e’en be Nils Egilsson to the end! 

Chris. (amazed). Sir ! 

Reg. Come, Christina, what say you ? 

Chris. Sir, I am your Highness’s handmaid ! 

Both scenes between Christina and the Regent are thus 
daintily treated, and the lines as recited by Miss Nancy 
McIntosh, Christina, make us augur extremely well for the 
young lady’s future, but not as a singer, alas! Miss 
McIntosh is too refined and far too ladylike to ever make a 
successful opéra-bouffe singer. She does not seem to 
possess any “ go,” and, we are afraid, she cannot depend 
on the resources of her singing voice— contre, she 
manages her speaking voice very well indeed, makes it bend 
to a variety of charming inflexions, and she has the true 
sentimental note. Miss McIntosh would prove an acquisi- 
tion to the dramatic stage, where her very inexperience 
and awkwardness would serve her in excellent stead in 
ingénue parts ; on the opéra-bouffe stage the lady is wasting 
time and talent. Miss Jessie Bond, a typical artiste of the 
genre, dancing, singing, pattering, chattering, laughing, 
crying, all at a moment's notice, shares the honours, cété 
des dames, as Nanna, with the majestic Miss Alice Barnett 
as Dame Hecla Cortlandt. Pretty Miss Ellaline Terriss is 
a somewhat phlegmatic Thora, and Miss Gertrude Aylward 
makes an attractive Vivandiére. Cété des hommes, Mr. 
Arthur Playfair is the funniest and the most successful in 
the small part of Corporal Harold. Mr. George Grossmith, 
as “ His Excellency,” and Mr, Rutland Barrington, as the 
Prince Regent, have not enough to do, but they do it ex- 
tremely well. Mr. John Le Hay makes a funny old 
Syndic, and Messrs. Augustus Cramer and Charles Ken- 
ningham, as the Physician and the Sculptor respectively— 
the former the better all round—complete a very good 
ensemble. A word of praise to Mr. Ryan for two pretty 
sets of scenery, and our compliments to the orchestra under 
the baton of the composer. The mise-en-scéne and costumes 
merit high commendation, and the whole production reflects 
the greatest credit on the management. 
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THE CALM STEAM-ENGINE. 


[There is no time so favourable as the present to the display of 
an earnest calm for dealing with this question of the House of 


Lords.”—Lord Rosebery at Bradford | 
I 


hes engine inert in the siding lay 
With never a snort or scream, 

And Schnaddie the Stoker was working away 
Like a nigger to get up the steam. 

He was here, he was there, and all over the place, 
With a look of distressing concern, 

He raked out the furnace, refilled it apace, 

Till Schnaddie the Stoker got black in the face, 
But devil a coal would burn. 

The man’s agitation was painful, profound, 
’Twas beginning to verge on despair, 

When Archie the Driver came sauntering round 
With his innocent, childlike air. 

Poor Schnaddie the Stoker was sick with disgust, 
But Archie had never a qualm ; 

His hands in his pockets he quietly thrust, 

And observed, “I commend you, dear Schnaddie, I must, 
For your splendidly earnest calm.” 


Il 


Stoker Schnaddie looked up, as suspicious of chaff, 
But encountered a face so demure, 
That “Oh, thank you!” he said, with a queer little 
laugh, 
“You are vastly polite I am sure. 
You applaud my demeanour, you tell me—well, yes! 
It is striking ; but, truth to disclose, 
Though the calm of the stoker may justly impress, 
I could do quite as well with decidedly less 
Of this engine’s majestic repose.” 
“Not so!” replied Archie the Driver. 
If your efforts appear to fall flat 
At a time when momentum is wanted, you know, 
There is nothing so hopeful as that, 
The reflection is one which, I’m tempted to say, 
Should descend on our spirits like balm, 
That we're all going on in so peaceful a way, 
And that furnace and boiler alike should display 
Such a temper of earnest calm.” 


“Not so! 


“ Do you think so, indeed?” said his sub. reassured; 
“ Most devoutly I hope you are right. 

I might then, with such favouring conditions secured, 
Lay aside my anxieties quite. 

Yet, I own, it remains a suspicion of mine 
(Though, perhaps, ’tis a fanciful dream) 

That to set locomotives at work cn a line 

The popular instinct seems still to incline 
To the practice of getting up steam.” 

“ T do not deny it,” said Archie, “I can’t.” 
And he smiled, the agreeable rogue, 

“ Steam-power as an engine-propeller, I grant, 
Has achieved a respectable vogue. 

But the motor, I hold, which is Science's goal 
And is destined to bear off the palm, 

Is a tank of cold water, a ton of wet coal, 

And a furnace kept under the strictest control 
By a spirit of earnest calm.” 


IV 


Then the navvies and platelayers, loafing around, 
Who, disposed for a moment to doubt, 
At a signal from Schnaddie their voices had found, 
Gave forth a mechanical shout. 
“Three cheers for the new ‘ Flying Primrose’! Three 
cheers ” 
(Though they sang but a spiritless psalm). 
“ For the engine that Archie so artfully steers, 
For the engine he warrants to smash all its peers, 
Propelled by its earnest calm !” 


MONEY MATTERS. 


— 
THE NEW PANAMA COMPANY. 


te public subscriptions to the first issue of capital of 
the new Panama Canal Company are not encouraging. 
The total amount asked was 60 million francs, or 2,400,000/., 
and of this amount only 140,000/. has been subscribed by 
the shareholders and bondholders of the old Company— 
barely one-seventeenth, that is, of the amount asked for. 
The capital of the old Company, shares and bonds in- 
cluded, amounted, in round figures, to 51 millions sterling. 
Naturally it was hoped that those who had invested so 
enormous a sum would be tempted to support the new 
Company in the hope of saving something out of the wreck. 
But the first subscriptions show that they are not very 
sanguine, and that, in fact, they have furnished barely one- 
seventeenth of the first amount asked for. It is estimated 
that the Canal can be completed at an expenditure of 600 
million francs or 24 millions sterling. The amount is 
large; but the best opinion is that it will be much ex- 
ceeded if the new Company has credit enough to raise what 
it requires and is persistent enough to go through with the 
enterprise. Still, the estimate accepted by the liquidators 
of the old Company, who are, in fact, the promoters of 
the new Company, is that 24 millions sterling will suffice. 
Our readers will recollect that the climate is very un- 
healthy, that the deaths among Europeans employed by 
the old Company were terribly great, and that the natural 
difficulties to be overcome are by many people considered 
insurmountable. M. de Lesseps, however, was sanguine 
that he could succeed in the end, and he was wonderfully 
well supported by the French investing public. Now that 
he has disappeared, the public has lost faith completely in 
the enterprise, and, at the present moment at all events, 
are not willing to furnish more money. The arrangement 
is that the 24 millions sterling are to be raised gradually, 
as required, and the first demand, as already stated, was for 
60 million francs, or 2,400,000/. Only 140,000/. was fur- 
nished by the old bond- and shareholders. The remainder, 
however, has been obtained from the banks that issued old 
loans, from the former directors, from the contractors, and 
from financial syndicates, while the liquidators also furnish 
considerable amounts. The three joint-stock banks—the 
Société Générale, the Crédit Lyonnais, and the Crédit 
Industriel—which issued the loans of the old Company were 
proceeded against by the liquidators, with a view to recover 
from them part of the immense commissions received. To 
induce the liquidators to drop the proceedings, the three 
banks agreed to subscribe 10 million francs, or 400,000l., to 
the first issue of the new Company. The former directors 
have subscribed a little under 8 million francs, or exactly 
316,000/., also as an inducement to the liquidators to drop 
the legal proceedings instituted against them. With the 
same object, the contractors have subscribed 626,o00/., and 
the banks and their financial allies form a syndicate to take 
the remainder. Thus the 2,400,000/. has been got to- 
gether; but how the remaining 540 million francs—or 
21,600,000/.—are to be obtained is difficult to see. The 
general public are hardly likely to subscribe to future issues ; 
firstly, because of the experience of the original Company, 
and, secondly, because the terms now offered are not 
attractive. Whatever profits may be earned are to be 
applied in the first instance to pay 5 per cent. upon the 
capital of the new Company. If anything remains over, 
60 per cent. of the surplus is reserved for the old bond- 
and shareholders. It is hardly credible that for very many 
years the Company will be able to make such large net 
profits as will insure to the new shareholders much more 
than 5 per cent., when such a large proportion of the 
surplus is to go tothe old Company. It will take many 
years to complete the Canal, if the natural obstacles can be 
overcome ; and, even when the Canal is opened, there is 
likely to be competition. The people of the United States 
look with scant favour upon the French enterprise, and at 
one time they were intent upon constructing a Nicaragua 
Canal. Since the breakdown of the old French Company 
not much has been heard of the American undertaking. 
But if it becomes likely, in the future, that the French wi 

persevere and will be successful, no doubt the American en- 
terprise will also be taken up. It is hardly probable, then, that 
the Panama Company will be able to exact very high dues 
from ships using their Canal; and, if they cannot exact very 
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igh dues, and if the number of ships using the Canal is 
great, it is very doubtful indeed whether 
even 5 per cent. can be earned on the 24 millions sterling 
of new capital, even assuming that the present estimate is 
not exceeded. But 5 per cent. is not enough to attract 
investors to an enterprise which experience has shown to 
be so exceedingly doubtful. It has been suggested that the 
wise course would be to put up the Canal for sale to the 
highest bidder. If that were done, it is argued that foreign 
capital would come in, that the expenditure would be dis- 
tributed over many countries, and that in the end the Canal 
would be completed. But those who are interested in it 
in France are naturally unwilling to do this. It would be 
an admission that France has undertaken more than she 
can accomplish ; that, wealthy as her people are, they cannot 
afford to sink more money; and that of itself is a very 
strong objection on the part of the French people to the 
course suggested. Besides, it is obvious that foreign capi- 
tal would not be attracted unless a very low price 
was accepted. But a very low price would hardly leave 
anything to the old bond- and shareholders, and they 
have therefore no interest in the matter. It seems 
certain, then, that the enterprise will remain French, 
and that only French capital can be counted upon to 
earry it through. But, as has just been explained, new 
French capital is discouraged, inasmuch as 60 per cent. of 
whatever net profits may be earned, over and above the 
5 per cent. to which the new capital is entitled, will go to 
the old bond- and shareholders. The final result of all is, 
that the outside public is not offered inducement enough to 
invest more money, and the old bond- and shareholders 
have lost so much that they are not inclined to throw more 
good money after the b Unless, therefore, there is a 
t change in public feeling in France, it does not seem 
likely that the new Company will be much more fortunate 
than the old. Even M. de Lesseps, with all his prestige 
.and his unshakable faith in the Canal, was able to raise 
the later loans only by means which have been made known 
to the world by the so-called Panama scandals. It is 
hardly probable that recourse will again be had to such 
means, and if not, it is difficult to see what inducement 
there is either for great capitalists or for the investing 
public generally to engage in the undertaking. 


During the week ended Wednesday night three-quarters 
of a million sterling in gold was withdrawn from the Bank 
of England, chiefly for the Continent. A large amount was 
taken for Paris, and considerable further amounts for Berlin, 
the Berlin demand being understood to be partly for Austria 
and partly for Russia. In consequence of these large with- 
‘drawals the rate of discount in the open market has risen 
‘to about % per cent. Of course if the Continental demand 
continues it will inevitably make money dearer. But the 
Continental banks are extremely strong, and the hope is 
that the demand will not continue. Besides, gold in con- 
‘siderable amounts is soon ex from New York, and the 
receipts from South Africa and Australia are large, and are 
likely to be larger still in the early future. Until, then, 
business revives, the probability of any considerable advance 
in rates is not great—unless, of course, the fear of political 
‘complications increases. The withdrawals for the Continent 
are almost entirely for the war chests of the great military 
Powers. Trade is just as slack upon the Continent as it is 
at home, and speculation is equally absent. The demand, 
therefore, is purely political. 


The India Council continues to sell its drafts very suc- 
cessfully. On Wednesday it offered as usual for public 
tender 4o lakhs, and sold the whole amount at a trifle under 
18. 13d. per rupee. The demand still is largely for China. 
In India trade is as bad as it is at home, a the banks 
complain that it is almost impossible to lend. But as 
nobody can foresee what may happen, with war raging 
between China and Japan, and with the mints closed in 
India, the exchange banks deem it prudent to keep large 
sums in India. The silver market is quiet, the price fluc- 
tuating between 29d. and 29}d. ounce. There is some 
demand for China, but very little either for India or 


Japan. 


The Chinese loan for 1,635,000/., which has been under 
negotiation for several months, is at last practically arranged. 
The Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank is the negotiator, and 


it is understood that the whole amount has been under- 
written. The loan is to be in silver—it is repayable, that 
is to say, both principal and interest, in that metal. The 
rate of interest is 7 per cent., and the price is about 98. 
That, it will be understood, is the price at which it will be 
offered to the public ; the underwriters are allowed a commis- 
sion of 2} percent., bringing down the price to them to 95}. 
At what figure the loan was taken by the Bank is not 
known. It is generally understood that the proceeds are 

uired to pay for stores and war matériel in Europe, and 
that therefore very little silver will be taken by China, The 
loan is secured upon the Customs revenue. Of course this 
loan will not defray the expenses of the war. If Japan 
continues to win, she will probably exact a large war 
indemnity, and China will have to borrow again, if her 
credit remains good enough. 


Business upon the Stock Exchange is as quiet as ever. 
The general hope is that no great fall will occur, in spite 
of the announcement of a fatal termination of the Czar’s ill- 
ness. It is known that the Russian Government has very 
large sums of money in Paris, and it is understood that it 
means to strain every effort to support the Paris market for 
Russian securities. It will, of course, be assisted by the 
great French banks. But though that is the general belief, 
there is a certain amount of uneasiness. Every one sees 
that, if the investing public in France becomes alarmed, 
the efforts of the Russian Government and the banking 
houses in Paris will not avail. The immediate future of 
the market, then, depends upon the action of the investing 
public in France. The Stock Exchange is optimist like- 
wise respecting the war in the Far East. Some- 
how or other, members argue, complications will be avoided. 
The Russian Government, it is said, will not be in a 
position to act for some time, and all other Governments 
are anxious to avoid quarrels. But the more prudent are 
very uneasy. If the Japanese continue to win, they fear 
an overthrow of the dynasty in China, and what may hap- 
pen after that nobody can foresee. Consequently there is a 
general avoidance of new risks. The fall of the Spanish 
Ministry has added to the general disinclination to incur 
risks, and so has the resignation of Count Caprivi. As 
regards Spain the financial outlook is exceedingly bad. The 
country has been in a state of crisis for years; indeed, the 
Government has been able to pay its way only by constantly 
borrowing from the Bank of Spain. The expenditure 
largely exceeds the revenue; every attempt to collect the 
taxes in full has failed ; and there is no inclination anywhere 
to lend to the Government on the part of the general pub- 
lic. Various attempts to borrow have been made in London, 
but without success. In Paris the great banks profess a 
willingness to lend if the Government will make concessions 
in regard to the railway Companies, but the Government is 
afraid to do that. The outlook, therefore, is anything but 

romising. And the state of affairs in Italy is not much 

tter, although in Paris a more favourable view of that 
country’s future is taken now than a little while ago. In 
South America there is no material change. It has been 
reported during the last couple of weeks that locusts have 
appeared in different parts of Argentina, but it is hoped 
that no great damage will be done at this advanced period 
of the year. In the United States trade is as depressed as 
ever, and the impending elections are turning away atten- 
tion from business to politics. Everywhere, then, there is 
discouragement and a determination to wait upon events. 


As Thursday this week was a holiday on the Stock 
Exchange, we make our usual comparisons between the 
closing prices on Wednesday and those of the preceding 
Thursday. There is no change in Home Government secu- 
rities. Generally, colonial stocks have risen. Thus, Cape 
of Good Hope Three and a Half per Cents closed on Wed- 
nesday at 110, a rise compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day of 3; New South Wales Three and a Half per Cents 
closed at 1003, a rise of }; and South Australian closed at 
too}, a rise of }. In the Home Railway market quotations 
are generally lower. North Staffordshire closed on Wed- 
nesday at 130, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
of as much as 3; London and Brighton Undivided closed 
at 167, a fall of 1; Brighton “A” closed at 1549, a 
fall of 4; and North-Eastern closed at 1614, a fall of }. 
In the American department all prices are lower. New 
York Central shares closed on Wednesday at 100}, a fall 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 1; Illinois 
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Central closed at 92, a fall of 13. Lake Shore closed 
at 136, a fall of 2}; Canadian Pacific closed at 64, 
a fall of 28; and Erie Second Mortgage bonds closed 
at 75-8, a fall of 4}. The wideness of the quotation 
shows that it is to a great extent illusory, dealings being 
very difficult. In the foreign market there has been 
little change, except in Russian Fours, which closed on 
Wednesday at 99}, a rise of }, and Italian Fives, which 
closed at 83%, a rise of 1}. In the South American depart- 
ment Brazilian Four and a Half per Cents closed at 78, a 
rise of 14; Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary stock closed 
at 70, arise of 1. In the South African mining market 
Jagersfontein closed at 16y%;, a rise of 1; Crown Reef 
closed at 9%, a rise of }; Rietfontein closed at 2], a rise 
of $; and City and Suburban closed at 164, a rise of }. 


REVIEWS. 


POLITICS AND LITERATURE. 


THE BRITISH FLEET. 


The British Fleet: the Growth, Achievements, and Duties of the 
Navy of the Empire. By Commander Cuar.es N. Rosinson, 
R.N. With about 150 Reproductions of Paintings, Prints, 
and Drawings illustrative of Battles, Ships, Persons, 
Customs, and Social Life in the Navy. London: Bell & 
Sons. 1894 


APTAIN ROBINSON is to be complimented on having 
written a book which is not only interesting and instruc- 
tive, but is quite novel. It is true that in 1841 2 Mr. E. Miles, 
with the help of his namesake, Lawford Miles, who was an officer 
in the navy, compiled An Epitome, Historical and Statistical, 
descriptive of the Royal Naval Service of England. But Mr. 
Miles’s book is not only-out of print, it is out of date. It is also 
of much inferior scope to Captain Robinson's, which may there- 
fore claim to be essentially new. The one respect in which the 
earlier volume has an advantage is in the illustrations, for its 
coloured plates by Knell are, to our eye at least, much more ac- 
ceptable than the numerous processed drawings which abound in 
The British Fleet. We will return to these later on. For the 
present we are concerned with the text. 

To give some idea of the scope of Captain Robinson’s book, we 
may begin by saying that it is divided into four parts, dealing re- 
spectively with Naval Power, Naval Administration, Naval 
Material, and “ The Personnel of the Navy.” In the first, Captain 
Robinson (it may, by the way, not be superfluous for all readers 
to say that the higher title is generally given by courtesy to 
officers of his rank of Commander) sketches the history of the 
navy in large lines, and maintains what we hold to be the ortho- 
dox doctrine as to its use. Captain Robinson argues vigorously 
that the navy is not only our first but our sole defence, seeing 
that, if it breaks down, an enemy might ruin us by cutting our 
communications with the colonies, and breaking up our trade, 
without putting himself to the trouble of landing a single man 
on our shores. In the second division he sketches the history of 
the administration of the navy from medizval times, through the 
old days of the Admiralty und Navy Boards down to the last 
reorganization. Then comes an account—well arranged, 
and quite sufficiently full for the general reader—of the 
history of shipbuilding, and of the armament of war vessels, 
from the beginning down to the present day. The fourth 
and last division will, we are confident, be found the most 
attractive reading of all. Under the title “The Personnel of 
the Navy” Captain Robinson gives a most interesting account of 
the whole system of manning and officering the fleet, as it was in 
old times and as it is now, together with many curious details of 
the old sea life. The whole book, and in especial the fourth part, 
contains a mass of information which, speaking with some experi- 
ence of the subject, and with every wish not to exaggerate, we 
are prepared to declare is not to be found in any other work— 
which, indeed, is not to be got together without ransacking a 
multiplicity of other books, of State papers, and of scrubby little 
pamphlets scattered over libraries and bookstalls. We notice 
one or two slips, and a few expressions of opinion with which 
we are unable to agree. The Navigation Act, for instance, 
was the work of the Long Parliament, not of Cromwell, 
as Captain Robinson says. It is probably by a printer's 
error that Penn is said to have helped to draft the Duke 
of York's Fighting Instructions in 1655. In that year Penn 
was either in the West Indies or in the Tower, where he 


had been sent by the orders of his Highness the Protector, 


and the Duke of York was in exile. A good case couid be made 
to show that the close-hauled line of battle was used in the first. 
Dutch war—at least in the battle in which Tromp was killed— 
and was not introduced in the second, as is stated here. We cannot 
accept Captain Robinson’s estimate of Torringt on’s conduct in the- 
Beachy Head campaign as “ masterly,” nor do we know why he 
implies, as he seems to do, that Felton, who murdered the Duke 
of Buckingham, was a lieutenant in the navy. It also strikes us 
as being doubtful whether we can draw any deductions as to the- 
dress of naval officers in James I.’s time from the fact that the 
“ livery coats” issued to six of his captains were red. It would 
be necessary to prove that they differed from the coats given to. 
others of the “gentlemen” of the King’s household. But these- 
are small matters which do not detract materially from the merits 


| of Captain Robinson’s excellent book. 


The illustrations to which we have promised to return form an 
interesting feature of the volume. Processed plates are seldom 
satisfactory, particularly when, as is often the case here, they are- 
reduced from a large to a very small scale. But, taking them for 
what they are worth, they do throw light on the text, which, 
saving the reverence of the more austere kind of art critics, is one 
of the main reasons why illustrations should be used at all. 
Captain Robinson has overhauled the Print Room of the British 
Museum, with excellent results. He has very properly drawn 
largely on caricatures, which are no doubt to be used with 
caution, but which, as he points out, do give what is not to be 
found in drawings of a more sober or more heroic order. The 
result is that pictures of ships, early, medizeval, and modern, are- 
agreeably varied by little figures of seamen which are often not 
the less acceptable and valuable because they are grotesque. It 
had been the author's intention to add a fifth division to the 
existing four, which was to have been devoted to naval art and 
literature. Considerations of space have compelled him to- 
confine what he had to say to a brief appendix, which will, 
however, be useful to all who wish to go further in the sama 
direction. The book may be read with profit by all, but it would 
make an exceptionally good present for a boy who is getting 
beyond the stage when nothing interests except a story, 


HINDU CIVILIZATION UNDER BRITISH RULE. 


A History of Hindu Civilization during British Rule. By 
Pramatua Natu Bose, B.Sc. (London), F.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
Officiating Superintendent Geological Survey of India, 
Author of the “* Centenary Review of the Researches of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in Natural Science.” 5 vols. 
Vols. I. and II. Calcutta: Newman & Co.; London: Kegan. 
ae Trench, Triibner, & Co.; Leipzig: Otto Hasrassowitz. 
1894. 

J Rgpeseer administrators and experts have been recently ad- 
monished by a well-known and able writer that, having 

steeped the Bengali Baboo in English literature up to the chin, 

they have now no right to turn round and deny him admission to 
all the rights and privileges to which such a training is the pass- 
port. All this ardent desire for self-government, for munici- 
palities, and for some practical share in the administration, 
including permission to put offensive and silly questions at meet- 
ings of Councils, is, we are told, the legitimate and natural 
outcome of Shakspeare, Addison, Paradise Lost, and Adam 

Smith. Had we intended always to keep native gentlemen in 

leading-strings, we ought not to have founded Colleges where they 

can neglect their own vernaculars, and Universities where they 
can take high degrees in law, history, and arts. Better, 
far better, to have left them to study their interminable- 

Hindu epic poems, and the voluminous treatises of their Pundits. 

on rhetoric, logic, and grammar. The reply to this is very 

simple. In the fierce controversy which was waged some sixty 

years ago between Orientalists like H. T. Prinsep and H. U. 

Wilson on the one hand, and Macaulay, Trevelyan, Alexander 

Duff, and Charles Cameron on the other, there is not one word 

about literature as a political training. Sanskrit and Arabic 

literature, wrote Macaulay about 1835-36, was all very well; 
but to discipline the thought and to prepare the student for 
some active profession or to fill some judicial or public office 
there was nothing like converse with the master minds of Europe. 

Charles Cameron, who followed Macaulay as Legal Member of 

Council and as President of the Council of Education, expressly 

told a number of native gentlemen assembled to do him honour 

on his retirement that he looked for the main results of an 

English education in the improvement of vernacular literature ; 

Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, and so forth. But he never said one 

syllable, to borrow from Mr. Midshipman Easy, about the 

Banner of Equality and the Rights of Man. 
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That the two volumes before us are full of information and 
creditable to the author, and that he only occasionally descends 
to the level of the professional spouter, we gladly admit. His 
object, apparently, is to tell us what Hindu civilization was like 
in Vedic times, in the debased age of the Puranas, under the 
despotism of the Muhammadan emperors, and under British rule. 
He is somewhat apt to discover in the haze of Eastern tradition 
a United India, and a state of society in which priests exercised 
no undue influence ; caste, if it existed at all, was less rigid; and 
sanctity was more respected than rupees. Like Macaulay's 
Roman citizen in the ballad, he is somewhat given to pining and 
\prosing about good old times that never existed at all. But he 
has much to tell us about the Hindu householder of the age of 
Manu, as well as about the modern Grihastha ; his food, dress, 
amusements, occupations, treatment of the female sex, agriculture, 
industries, and arts. The style rises above the standard of the 
educated native who serves the State so efficiently in the 
‘financial, revenue, and judicial departments; and there is no- 
thing of the pompous, inflated language which amuses or 
irritates critics. Here and there he relies too much on English- 
men like the late Evans Bell or Captain Marsh in the 
early numbers of the Calcutta Review, who, knowing something 
of Indian life, loved to dwell on its coarser features, or on 
Pundits who know India vaguely through the medium of parch- 
‘ments, professors, and prints. We can hardly assent to his 
dictum that railways have helped to cause famines by introduc- 
ing European goods and destroying indigenous manufactures ; or 
that many large towns in Bengal have dwindled down to in- 
‘considerable villages; but we ize that he writes very 
‘sensibly about agriculture, that he admits the existence of 
‘vintners and of intemperance in olden times, while, as regards 
new sects, inveterate customs, and Hindu revivals, he has a good 
‘deal to tell which may enlighten the ordinary tourist, and add to 
the knowledge of men who have spent years in doing justice 
between exasperated litigants and in endeavouring to find out 
what the Ryot and the mechanic really like or dislike. 


The author, we should state, is a Kayast or member of the 
‘writer caste, and he belongs to one of the three highest and best 
‘branches of that division of the Hindu community. Let us hear 
him on the subject of caste, on which, as he says truly, the most 
Opposite views prevail. Eminent reformers like Gautama have 
attacked it from within. Despots like Aurangzib have endea- 
voured to crush it from without. The missionary sees in caste 
the greatest hindrance to his work. To the civilian it appears 
always to block the way to social progress and legislative reform. 
The English commander, in spite of the lessons of the Mutiny, 
knows that men of the highest caste make obedient, disciplined, 
and resolute soldiers. We take no exception to his statement that 
caste was originally ethnological, and that occupations, trades, and 
professions gradually stiffened into separate castes. It is also 
probable that some of the aboriginal and non-Aryan tribes were 
gradually admitted within the pale of Hinduism, and are now 
known as Sudras; agriculturists, boatmen, fishermen, and others, 
Caste to an Englishman appears first rigid and unalterable and 
then pliable and lax. It takes some time before men who mix as 
far as possible with natives can be quite sure what the magic 
word caste prohibits or allows, An unpopular member of the 
community who has violated the law of his particular fraternity 
or guild may have to buy it back at an exorbitant price. 
Railways, the residence of young Hindus in England for 
-educational purposes, the visits of Rajas and wealthy personages, 
‘have made restoration to caste an easier matter than it was in the 
days of Dwarkanath Tagore. But some of the purifications 
mentioned by the author are revolting and offensive. And it is 
meither probable nor desirable, politically, that the barriers 
‘between one caste and another should be swept away. The 
‘true Statesman is he who knows when the law or the strong 
‘hand can put an end to abominable practices arising out of 
veligion and caste—Sati, female infanticide, the burying alive or 
‘swinging of witches, and Dhurna—or where reform must be 
‘left to the good feeling of the community aided by English influ- 
ence and example. Lord Melbourne’s well-known saying is 
exactly in point. Taken as a whole, these two volumes, or four 
‘books as in the Table of Contents, contain useful and accurate 
information packed into a moderate compass. One feature will 
hardly escape notice. The title of the work is “ Hindu Civiliza- 
tion under British Rule.” In substance and effect, the Hindu 
has done everything and the Englishman nothing at all. It 
would require four times four volumes to show how it is that 
these conditions have been exactly reversed. 
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A NEW LIFE OF DEFOE. 
The Life of Daniel Defoe. By Tuomas Wricut. London: 
Cassell & Co. 


yas luck of Daniel Defoe, whether in life or in letters, has 
never been very great; but in one respect it has been sin- 
gular and exemplary. Although critical opinion of him has dis- 
tinctly advanced of late years, he has never been put, and could 
never by a sane judgment be put, among the very greatest names 
of English literature. Yet no one out of the circle of those very 
greatest names has enjoyed, and more than one among those very 
greatest names has lacked, anything like the amount of biogra- 
phical pains that has been expended on him. We do not count 
the result of the modern mania for “series”; though the late 
Professor Minto’s contribution on Defoe to the English Men of 
Letters was very much more than a mere ordinary piece of decent 
journeywork to order. But, independent of this, of the almost 
booklike memoir prefixed to the younger Hazlitt’s edition, and 
other things, Defoe had up to the other day enjoyed the services 
of no less than four independent, spontaneous, laborious biogra- 
phers on the great scale—Chalmers, Wilson, Chadwick, and 
Lee. And now Mr. Thomas Wright comes forward as the fifth. 


This good or bad fortune, however (for the thing might be taken 
both ways), is not very hard to explain. In the first place, Defoe 
was a Dissenter ; and it is a matter of universal and very natural 
observation that members of minorities—of sects, when they have 
real value, and sometimes when they have not, are much more 
sure of commemoration than others. Esprit de corps comes to 
their aid and singles them out, while those of the majority have to 
take their chance with a mass of competitors and a general 
incuriousness on the part of their co-religionists or compatriots. 
The literary world which knows has recently beheld with amuse- 
ment the most wonderful laudations lavished by a little knot 
of English Roman Catholics on each other; while French Hu- 
guenots and English Nonconformists have always been equally 
fortunate. But this is by no means the whole explanation, 
and we are bound to say that Mr. Wright, though we believe 
he is himself a Nonconformist, has hardly shown the smallest 
trace of sectarian spirit in this biography. The fact is that 
the life of Defoe has the eternal and unfailing attrac- 
tion of a puzzle, of a problem, There are those to whom. 
if they possess a man’s works, the puzzles and problems of 
his life are matters of very minor interest. But this is 
not the common temper; perhaps it is the mark of a nasty in- 
human mind to feel it. And it must be admitted that the 
puzzles and problems of Defoe’s life are to some extent com- 
plicated by other puzzles and problems in his works. You can- 
not very well keep the two apart ; and, as some have started 
with a valiant determination to have nothing to do with the 
man and stick to the works, but have failed, so we notice that 
Mr. Wright, holding forth a purpose of clinging to Defoe the 
man, has been driven to the works, and has, indeed, made up no 
small part of his book by a catalogue of them with a running 
commentary. 

Part of the mystery about Defoe was, indeed, settled once for 
all, and settled not in the most agreeable way, by the labours of 
Mr. Lee five and twenty years ago. It was then shown, on 
evidence not to be gainsaid by the stoutest or evaded by the 
wiliest advocate, that Defoe the virtuous, Defoe the proper moral 
man, Defoe the author of the Family Instructor and Religious 
Courtship and Serious Reflections, Defoe the martyr of the 
Shortest Way and the hero of the pillory for conscience’s sake, 
had played for years the dirty, if not exactly flagitious, part of a 
journalist who received a pension from the Whig Government 
on condition of writing Tory politics in Tory journals in such a 
manner as to render them as little inconvenient as possible to 
the said Government. Mr. Lee, if we remember rightly, with the 
mistake of a partisan, endeavoured to make out that there was, 
after all, something rather heroic about this; Mr. Wright, with 
a juster as well as nobler instinct, confesses it, and slides over it, 
pointing out that Defoe was a spy, that spies are necessary 
people, and there’s an end on’t. But the facts are undoubted, 
and few people will think that they are otherwise than odd in 
the character of a man who was anything but indifferent to 
morality, who knew how to suffer for what he thought right, 
and (which is stranger still) who had any number of clean ways 
of earning money besides this dirty one. 

But the dirty one supplies by no means the only Defoe problem. 
The “thirteen fortunes” which, according to a boast which Mr. 
Wright is fond of quoting, he made and lost, are to curious in- 
quirers inexhaustible enigmas. That his enemies usually describe 
him as a paltry gutter-scribe is nothing; that was the way of 
the time. The troublesome thing is that there is something like 
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evidence for his alternate wealth and poverty as facts, and next 
to no evidence at all to explain their alternation. What were 
those compositions with creditors which even in those days made 
it possible for him to be one day ruffling it in fine clothes (of 
which he had a most un-Puritan love), indulging in coaches, and 
so forth, and the next hiding in sanctuary or in provincial refuges 
long after his technical failures in business? Above all, why, at 
the very end of his life, just after his most prolific and successful 
literary period, do we find him one day living in a handsome 
suburban house—and, what is more, actually in case to leave, as 
he did leave, solid property to his wife and children—and soon 
afterwards dying perdu in a paltry lodging in Cripplegate? Add 
to this that his innumerable and never yet fully edited or verified 
works teem with personal allusions, which are either avowedly 
or suggestively autobiographic, and the temptation to biographers 
is pretty fully explained, 

Mr. Wright has made additions—and, as biographies go, no 
small additions—to that work of his predecessors’ which he rather 
unkindly describes as “dry” (Chadwick's book, at least, is not 
dry ; it is much too eccentric to be that). Since Mr. Lee wrote 
not a few contributions have been made to our knowledge of 
Defoe, and Mr. Wright has gathered them up, has added to them 
by diligent and not unfruitful research in public libraries, among 
Defoe’s descendants, who have by no means ceased in the land 
in places connected with him, and so forth. To these things 
be has added a certainly curious “discovery” or conjecture 
in reference to the meaning of Robinson Crusoe. So few 
people have ever read the third part, or Serious Reflections, 
of that great book that most may be easily ignorant of the fact 
that it is definitely asserted by Defoe to be an allegory. Fewer 
still may have observed (though Mr, Chadwick's oddity did not 
miss it) a strange saying of Defoe about a man he knew who re- 
mained silent for exactly the same space of time as that during 
which Robinson Crusoe remained on the island because his wife 
and children annoyed him, Mr. Wright now endeavours to 
apply this key absolutely, and to take it literally, supposing that 
Defoe typified the period of his “silence” by the adventures of 
his hero. 

We must refer readers to the book for the working out of 
this hypothesis, of which it is enough to say that, though the 
truth of it would prove Defoe an obstinate brute, it is not impos- 
sible. For our forefathers, especially those of the Puritan tradi- 
tion at the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, were very odd people. The question, however, 
hinges on, in a manner to which we must make some reference, to 
another, which seems to interest Mr, Wright less, but which we 
have always thought of the first importance. What are we to 
think of the extraordinary and voluminous body of fictions, not 
calling themselves fiction at all, which Defoe produced, or at any 
rate published, during the last years of his eventful, wandering, 
laborious life? Are they sheer invention? Are they in- 
genious workings up of documents? And if so, how were 
those documents obtained? Or, lastly, is the “man Friday ” 
hypothesis, which again receives some support from Defoe 
himself—the hypothesis that other persons “ devilled” for 
Defoe, and he fathered (perhaps also supervising) their work, 
the true one? Mr. Wright, here clinging to his principle of 
biography rather than criticism, passes over these difficulties 
rather lightly. The supposition, says he, that Memoirs of a 
Cavalier is purely a work of fiction has long been exploded. 
We do not ourselves believe it to be purely a work of fiction. 
But how was it that these and other materials tumbled in upon 
Daniel Defoe, Esq., and upon him alone, in this surprising 
manner? They could not possibly have made a better hit of it ; 
he was the man in all the kingdom, with the possible exception of 
Swift (if Swift had anything to do with Captain Carleton), best 
qualified to utilize such a windfall. But what extraordinary 
luck if they did, and what more extraordinary genius if they 
did not ! 

We are, however, not attempting in the very least to pick 
faults with Mr. Wright, whose book is, we think, on the whole 
the completest and the most readable Life of a very wonderful 
person yet written, It was not his fault if he had no Charles 
Lamb at hand to lighten up his biography with anything like 
that piece of criticism on the minor novels which hundreds have 
read without knowing that it was a contribution to the respect- 
able and arid pages of Walter Wilson—Valter Vilson, as Lamb 
used to call him in those departed days of the Cockney v for w 
which but for Pickwick would be now unbelievable to man. By 
dint of heading his various divisions of narrative with the books 
certainly or probably composed in each, Mr. Wright has 
preserved a useful unity between the literary and the personal 
side of the matter. He has embellished his book with some 
excellent illustrations; not portraits only, but views of places, 


frontispieces and title-pages of books, and so on, to the number of 
nearly thirty. He has added some appendices containing Mr. 
Lee’s list of works corrected and other things. We do not know 
that he has missed anything important, and the narrative, as the 
few who are acquainted with it knew beforehand, is full of 
curious things, such as the tale of the time when a Whig House 
of Lords, according to the natural relation of things, counteracted 
the violence of a Tory House of Commons. This is rather useful 
just now, and Ministers may read it with profit. 

But there is one thing that Mr. Wright has not done, and that 
we have always wished that somebody would do. This is patiently 
to riddle out of the enormous and uncollected mass of the Works 
not merely all the directly and indisputably personal references 
of which Defoe was lavish enough, but all those semi-enigmatic 

about “I knew a man,” “There was a man who,” and 
so forth, which, as Mr. Wright himself agrees, with all the best 
authorities, are obviously and patently autobiographic likenesses. 
If to these were added the notices of enemies (we have to observe, 
in passing, that Mr. Wright perhaps a little exaggerates the 
enmity of the Queen Anne men proper, Pope, Swift, &c., to 
Defoe) a corpus of document would be made out, from which a. 
good deal could probably be deduced. At present great, probably 
the greater, part of the enormous work of Defoe is not within 
reach of anybody who has not constant access to the very largest 
libraries. Probably not half a dozen persons, perhaps not a single 
living person, has ever read it completely through. Yet a corpus 
of extracts like this dated precisely (as nearly all of them could 
be) would, with a very small amount of comment, make a per- 
fectly invaluable collection, and would probably dispense anybody 
from ever writing more than an essay on the subject again. If, 
as it deserves (in spite of a rather scrappy method, an attempt at. 
liveliness of style, which is not very pleasing, and too much 
insistence on the “ discovery ”), this volume is well received, Mr. 
Wright might do worse than think of this suggestion. 


MR. GOSSE’S NEW POEMS. 


In Russet and Silver. By Goss, London: William 
Heinemann, 1894. 


pe. in all ages have suffered from the symbolism which 
endowed Apollo with perpetual youth. In a lesser degree, 
moreover, mankind has been a sufferer from it also; for, if the 
legend has had the effect of silencing some lips before their time, 
it has undoubtedly opened others which might, without any loss 
to the world, have remained closed. Still the world has, and has. 
always had, its own most efficient means of self-protection 
against the singers whose only excuse for singing is their youth. 
It is not the superfluously vocal that we need trouble about, but 
the prematurely mute. The happily inalienable privilege of 
shutting the ears to one voice hardly reconciles us to the 
disappointment of listening in vain for another. And in too 
many instances the poetic voice which one would have gladly 
heard is hushed by Time. Sometimes the gradually aging 
poet ceases through genuine inability, true aphasia, to pro- 
duce poetry; more often vanity, and a determination not. 
to show the world that he cannot recapture that first fine 
careless rapture; but oftenest of all from fastidiousness, or a 
diffidence which makes him less conscious of what the years 
have brought than of what they have taken away. Yet there are 
poets to whom they bring much, as this new volume of Mr. 
Gosse’s abundantly testifies ; so much, indeed, that we find our- 
selves wondering why, after all, the votary of the Muses should 
make the mighty fuss he so often does about the departure of his 
youth. It is not the happiest of compliments to those divine 
ladies, who are not always wanting to waltz or to be rowed up the 
river on a Sunday, and do not insist exclusively on those forms of 
courtship which only boyhood and high spirits can easily compass. 
Indeed, if either Matthew Arnold or Wordsworth be right, if 
poetry be either “a criticism of life” or “ emotion recollected in 
tranquillity,” it should be the peculiar province of that period of 
our years which is alike more tranquil and more critical than 
youth, 

It is not necessary, however, to lay stress on either of these 
dubious definitions in crder to the justification of those poets 
who do not allow the shadow of approaching old age to silence 
them. They may well feel that they have gained more in art 
than they have lost in impulse; and that, if the world is no 
longer the radiant scene that opened before their younger vision, 
they view it with a steadier and a clearer eye. Nor need they 
doubt that even the chastened and sobered emotions proper to 
their years supply in their own way as much of the true material 
of poetry as is to be gathered from the violent delights of youth. 
In both these respects they may derive ample encouragement from 
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this volume. Mr. Gosse's poetry, like his prose, has ever shown it- 
self the work of an artist who has « deep respect and ardent love for 
his art, and it is inevitable that such work should grow in grace of 
form and canning of workmanship with the advance of years, 
Technical perfection cannot be predicated of it even now—of how 
much can it in the poetic product of all lands and ages P—but 
its lapses from a very high standard of technical accomplishment 
are few and unimportant. The most finely finished of these pieces 
(with the exception of “The Swan,” a little symbolical poem of 
singular dignity and power, and of quite perfect execution, which 
reappears from one of the monthly magazines) are, perhaps, the 
Memorial Verses composing the fourth section of the volume. 
Mr. Gosse, as many of his spoken words have testified little less 
strikingly elsewhere on various occasions, excels in the graceful 
art of commemorative eulogy—a form of excellence almost as 
rare as that union of fine critical taste and mastery of poetic 
expression which it presupposes. Both qualities appear con- 
spicuously both in the admirable pair of quatrains on the death 
of Cardinal Newman and the longer memorial poem, in six-line 
stanzas, dedicated to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, though this last 
piece is unfortunately marred, like another poem of equal merit 
in thought and expression, entitled “Chattafin,” by a weak and 
disappointing close. 

These, it should be said, are not among the pieces which have 
given its name to the volume. It is to the poems of the “ In Russet 
and Silver” series that we must turn for that poetry and philosophy 
of middle age which Mr. Gosse has accepted and made his own. 
It is a thoroughly manly philosophy, and a poetry melancholy 
indeed, but full of dignified repose :—‘ Youth spurns me from its 
brilliant zest, But age has yet its prime delight, For thought 
survives, and thought is best.” This is the key-note of the song 
throughout ; but the wise and resolute renunciation of youthful 
ardours has not chilled the verse, which is often, and not unim- 
pressively, charged and coloured with a sober emotion of its own. 
The cry, for example, that finds utterance in the closing stanza of 
“Secreta Vite ” can hardly conform itself to the tame Words- 
worthian definition of “ emotion recollected in tranquillity ” :— 


Long sought, long dreamed of, long withstood, 
Cajoled by youth and foiled by sin, 

Ethereal Love! immortal good, 
O, thine own pathway to me win! } 

Nor let me faint in hopeless strife 

Until I clasp the core of life ! 


An aspiration as deeply felt and as passionately expressed as 
this would of itself suffice to show that, though “thought is 
best,” it is not “thought” alone that survives the poet’s transit 
through the middle way of life, and that poetry need not become 
a mere cold illuminant of his inner nature, even when the fires of 


youth are spent. 


NEW MAP OF THE COUNTY OF LONDON, 


New Map of the County of London, In Twenty Sheets. On the 
scale of four inches to the mile. London: Stanford. 


i speaking of this map in a preliminary notice last week, we 
referred to it as a “ new edition.” The error was excusable; 
for few publishers, after preparing, and while still keeping on 
sale, a six-inch street map of London in twenty-four sheets, would 
have the enterprise to bring out another on a scale almost as 
large, and covering a still wider area. This, however, is what 
Mr. Stanford has actually done, His former map was, in some 
sense, haphazard in area, having been planned long before London 
was blessed or cursed with a County and a Council. The present 
is devoted to the “ County of London” specially, and is extended 
to take in the various open areas under the Council’s control. It 
thus extends—beginning from the North-East corner, and going 
“the way of the sun”—to Wanstead, to Crossness, to Bostall 
Heath, and to Foots Cray, running thence by Bromley and 
Mitcham to Kingston, then northwards by Brentford, and skirt- 
ing Wembley Park and Kingsbury, to Crouch End, Waltham- 
stow, and Wanstead again. Whether, as in the corners, the 
sheets are comparatively open, or whether, as in the centre, 
crowded with streets, they are always engraved with admirable 
clearness, in colours well selected for contrast. At a shilling 
apiece for the separate sheets, or sixteen for the whole, flat, in a 
convenient and not too cumbrous portfolio, it must be pro- 
nounced an exceedingly cheap as well as exceedingly good map, 
and well worth possessing. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
VOL, XL. 


National Bi . Edited by 
hd Myllar “London, Smith, Elder, & Co. 
I 


(anes are many great names in this volume; but the one 
which, if not absolutely the greatest, will evoke the most 
widely-spread interest is that of Nelson, whose life is treated of 
by Professor Laughton in his usual thorough manner and with 
his usual disregard of hearsay and tradition. It is painful to be 
told, in effect, that we are to be allowed to admire Southey’s 
Life of Nelson only as a work of art, and most of us will reserve 
a good deal of private judgment on that point. Looked at from 
the historical student’s point of view, it is merely a popular con- 
densation of Clarke and McArthur’s “ ponderous work,” with a 
good deal of rubbish added from Helen Maria Williams and 
from Lady Hamilton’s hack writer Harrison. Though “ the 
bibliography of Nelson is enormous,” “ comparatively little of it 
has any real value,” and such a careful summary of his career 
as Professor Laughton has here given us will, therefore, be all 
the more welcome. Its perusal deepens one’s sense of the genius 
of Nelson as a sea-warrior. In his earlier stages he was in some 
degree thrown away, as an English hero is apt to be. He himself 
maintained that, if he had been adequately supported by his 
superior, Admiral Hotham, in 1795, the French invasion 
of Italy could not have taken place; and his plan of 
attack upon the Russians in 1801, had it been adopted, 
would, so Captain Mahan holds, “have brought down the 
Baltic confederacy with a crash that would have resounded 
through Europe.” Our Napoleon of the seas had not the early 
opportunities of free action enjoyed by the Napoleon of the land. 
Happily the time came when he was able to put forth all his 
powers, and the historian cannot regret that he fell in the fulness 
of his glory when his work was done. If it be desirable to die 
with dramatic propriety, Nelson’s was an ideal death. But there 
is aside, as every one knows, to his character that was not 
glorious, and this also is distinctly brought out in Professor 
Laughton’s article. It is true that in the debatable matter of 
Caracciolo’s execution a stout defence is made for him. “On a 
careful examination it is difficult to see that Nelson could have 
acted otherwise”; and even if he erred, he was at least not led 
astray in this case by the voice of the siren, “It is well 
attested that with the annulling of the capitulation and with the 
death of Caracciolo Lady Hamilton had absolutely nothing to 
do.” But “it is impossible wholly to acquit” Nelson of the 
charge of having allowed his infatuation for her to influence him 
in his deliberate refusal to obey Lord Keith’s orders that he 
should proceed at once to Port Mahon, or at least should send 
the greater part of his force there. His protracted inactivity at 
Naples or at Palermo called forth clearly-hinted remonstrances 
from friends at the time. “They say here you are Rinaldo in. 
the arms of Armida,” wrote Admiral Goodall to him from London 
—thus elegantly could admirals of the Georgian era express 
themselves when they chose. Suvorof, too, whom one takes 
for a rough soldier, came out on this occasion with a bit of 
classicism. He wrote, in rather queer French, to Nelson, inti- 
mating that he had expected to hear of him in Egypt, and then 
added significantly, “Palerme n’est pas Cithére.” Probably 
Nelson was offended; at any rate, he did not answer Suvorof’s 
letter. We note that Professor Laughton now unhesitatingly 
describes Horatia as the daughter of Nelson and Lady Hamilton— 
a point on which he was formerly in doubt, and on which cer- 
tainty seems hardly attainable. Poor Lady Nelson, to whom he 
gives a short article, is treated with chivalrous consideration for 
her wrongs. Traditions from female sources have reached us 
which partly account for her matrimonial ill-success by laying 
some of the blame upon her West Indian languor. On one occa- 
sion, it is said, she let Nelson go to sea with undarned holes in 
all his stockings; she could not exert herself to rush to meet 
him, and generally to gush over him in the ecstatic style that 
gratified his naif vanity, and in which his beloved Emma was so 
proficient. Professor Laughton does not condescend to touch 
upon this view of the case. Disagreements, due to her champion- 
ship of her son's interests, and to Nelson’s liking for his own 
nephews and nieces, he mentions; but, on the whole, he thinks 
that Emma was the grand cause of all the trouble, in which 
opinion he is probably right. 

Both military and naval history are illustrated by the articles 
on the Napiers. “ Black Charley,” as a naval man, falls to the 


share of Professor Laughton; the greater Charles Napier, the 
conqueror of Sind, and his brother William, are treated of by 


Colonel Vetch, who is also the biographer of a later representa- 
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tive of the illustrious name, Lord Napier of Magdala. Mr. Rae 

Macdonald gives the history of the life and work of John Napier, 
aird of Merchiston, the inventor of logarithms, who holds a 
place “among great originators in mathematics.” From him it is 
an easy transition to Sir Isaac Newton, to whom Mr. R. T. 
Glazebrook gives nearly twenty-three pages, not too much for the 
greatness of the subject. Cardinal Newman finds a biographer in 
Mr. W. S. Lilly, who gives an interesting account of Newman’s 
views in their final Roman Catholic stage. 

A considerable space is occupied by Nevilles of all periods, 
ranging from the twelfth-century Alan de Neville, judge of the 
exchequer and chief justice of the forests, to the archmologist 
Richard Cornwallis Neville, fourth Baron Braybrooke, who died 
in 1861. Foremost among them stands Warwick the King- 
maker, whose biographer, Mr. Tait, steers a middle course 
between the “ rather too enthusiastic estimate” of the great Earl 
which Mr, Oman has put forth in the “ English Men of Action” 
series, and the “ unduly depreciatory view” taken by Mrs. Green 
in her book on English Town Life. The name of Kingmaker, 
which does not appear in contemporary English authorities, is 
traceable, we learn, to the Latin history of Scotland by John 
Major, who styles Warwick “regum creator.” Mr, Tait also 
supplies biographies of Warwick's father and brothers, and of 
some other members of the great Neville clan. He has gone 
deeply into the authorities, and the only additions we could sug- 
gest would be a reference to the curious Burgundian songs and 
other verses relative to the Kingmaker collected by Le Roux de 
Lincy and Dr, Giles, and to the Duchess of Burgundy’s letter 
(in Mile. Dupont’s Wavrin), which gives some details of Warwick’s 
death slightly differing from those in Warkworth. We are rather 
surprised to find Mr. Pollard, the biographer of several thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century Nevilles, referring to the “ Battle Abbey 
Roll” as if it was a sufficient and unquestionable authority for 
the statement that Gilbert de Neville “commanded William the 
Conqueror’s fleet.” Either this should have been treated merely 
as a family legend, or some good authority should have been 
cited. 

In Mr. Kingsford’s elaborate article on that vague personage 
Nennius, the reputed author or compiler of the Historia Britonum, 
we have the history of a book rather than of a man. The article 
adopts and summarizes the conclusions of Dr. Zimmer in his re- 
cent Nennius Vindicatus; the date of the Historia Britonum 
“‘ may be accepted as definitely fixed on internal evidence about 
796,” and the writer himself is inferred from passages in his work 
to have belonged to the district of Brecknock and Radnor. Nen- 
nius is followed by Saint Neot, King Alfred’s real or supposed 
spiritual director and patron, whose history also is very vague. 
Such scanty materials as exist for the Saint's life are here brought 
together by Miss Bateson. Taking a leap from the ninth to the 
seventeenth century, we note the interesting biography by the 
Rev. Alexander Gordon of the Quaker fanatic Nayler, who was re- 
markable for the blasphemous honours, or at least what to steady- 
going religious people appeared to be such, which he allowed his 
followers to pay him in their “ emotional mysticism,” remark- 
able also for the savage punishments heaped upon him by the 
scandalized Puritans of Cromwell’s second Parliement, whose free 
use of pillory, scourge, hot iron, and prison may perhaps be 
justified “by results,” for the victim, when at last released, 
“came out sobered and penitent.” In ordinary histories he 
appears only as a temporarily crazed devotee; but his writings, 
so his present biographer tells us, “for depth of thought and 
beauty of expression deserve a place in the first rank of quaker 
literature,” and his Last Testimony “ has often been cited for the 
purity of its pathos.” The editor, Mr. Sidney Lee, adds to his 
many studies in the field of Elizabethan literature a valuable 
article upon Thomas Nash, to whose imagination is due the 
romantic pseudo-history of Surrey and the fair Geraldine, 
“Beau” Nash, the “ King of Bath,” is the subject of an enter- 
taining article by Mr. Seccombe. The Beau, it appears, though 
of respectable parentage, the son of a partner in a glass-house at 
Swansea, was commonly supposed to have no producible father, 
and was once twitted by the Duchess of Marlborough with the 
obscurity of his birth. “Madam,” answered the Beau, with 
spirit, “I seldom mention my father in company, not because I 
have any reason to be ashamed of him, but because he has some 
reason to be ashamed of me.” In regard to the vexed question of 
the authorship of the well-known epigram on his portrait (“ This 
picture plac’d the busts between”), the biographer pronounces 
decidedly for Chesterfield, “the various reasons given for dis- 
puting ” this authorship being, he holds, “ quite inconclusive.” 

Having begun with great names, we will conclude with 
specimens of the smaller fry whom the Dictionary is preserving 
from oblivion. It gives us the biography of Colonel Francis 
Negus, en amiable man who, as the story goes, when a party of 


Whigs and Tories, heated with wine and political discussion, 
were about to come to loggerheads, “averted a fracas by recom- 
mending the dilution of the wine with hot water and sugar,” 
and thus became famous as the inventor of negus. Less honour- 
able is the record of John alias William Nevison, the Yorkshire 
highwayman, who began his career of crime in his school-days by 
stealing apples, poultry, and at last his schoolmaster’s horse, and 
who ended by being duly hanged at York in 1684. He was, 
according to a laudatory chapbook, “exceeding valiant, having 
also the air and carriage of a gentleman,” and his virtues are 
commemorated in a remarkably feeble ballad, at least judging by 
this one stanza :— 


He maintained himself like a gentleman, 
Besides he was good to the poor; 

He rode about like a bold hero, 
And gained himself favour therefore. 


THE CHURCH OF WELLS. 


Chapters in the Early History of Wells. By the Rev. C. M. 
Cuvurcu, M.A., F.S.A., Subdean and Canon Residentiary. 
London: Elliot Stock. Taunton: Barnicott & Pearce. 


1894. 


_ book is for the most part founded on some papers con- 
tributed by the author to <Archaologia, which have here 
been revised and enlarged. It contains an account of the history 
of the cathedral church of Wells, drawn mainly from original 
documents belonging to the Dean and Chapter, and extending 
from the twelfth to the middle of the fourteenth century, 
together with an Appendix, in which the more important of 
these documents are printed. Canon Church’s work will be 
welcomed by all who are interested in English Church history ; 
it is scholarly and thorough, and its subject is attractive, for 
Wells is a fine example of what a cathedral of the Old Founda- 
tion was in medieval times. Besides, the history of the church 
presents, as will be seen here, some special points of interest, 
and on one of these, the changes in the title of the See, 
even so careful an historian as the late Dr. Freeman fell into 
error in his veluable little book on Wells, in consequence of his 
having been content to go only to printed sources. The three 
matters with which this book is chiefly concerned are the forma- 
tion and growth of the Chapter, the history of the fabric, and 
the changes in the position of the church with respect to cathe- 
dral dignity, from which, among other things, will be learnt the 
reason why the see bears the double title of Bath and Wells, 
The capitular body was first organized. in the middle of the 
twelfth century by Bishop Robert, who founded the office of dean 
of Wells, and appropriated certain churches and lands to the 
dean and canons, giving to each canon and his successors @ 
separate prebend independent of the common fund. Before 
long each prebendary that came into residence was bound to have 
a vicar; for even in those early days residence was a term that was 
liberally construed, and in time these vicars choral became @ 
corporation with its own endowments. The growth of capitular 
organization was necessarily slow, for it depended on the oppor- 
tunities that arose for dealing with the estates of the church ; it 
was, however, virtually completed by Bishop Jocelin in the first 
half of the thirteenth century. These two bishops, Robert and 
Jocelin, are generally regarded as the principal builders of the 
church. Robert certainly began the rebuilding of the oid Saxon 
church, and after consecrating the eastern part of the new church 
in 1148, probably carried on his work westwards during the re- 
maining eighteen years of his life. Canon Church is unwilling 
to accept Freeman's assertion that no part of Robert’s building 
remains ; for he contends that, as Robert was building at the 
time that the pointed arch was coming into use, it is unsafe to 
speak of the total disappearance of his work. Bishop Jocelin may 
be said to have finished the church; he consecrated it afresh, 
and it is to him that the famous west front, with its crowd of 
statues, is to be assigned. Canon Church, however, brings docu- 
mentary evidence to prove that Bishop Reginald (1174-1191) had 
no small share in raising the fabric, and as neither Willis nor 
Freeman recognized this fact, he has made an independent and 
interesting contribution to the history of the church. Not less 
noteworthy are his observations on the building of the chapter- 
house, and his theory that the earlier crypt, or undercroft, below 
it was used as the treasury and sacristy. 


Of the lives of some of the bishops, and especially of Savaric, 
a kinsman of the Emperor Henry VI., Canon Church has collected 
many notices, some of them brought together for the first time. 
Passing by this part of his work, we come to his account of the 
changes in the See. He records how Bishop John de Villula 
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obtained the monastery of Bath from William Rufus for himself 
and his successors, and moved the See of Somerset to that church, 
which thus became the cathedral church of the diocese, while 
Wells sank to the position of an ordinary collegiate church be- 
longing to the bishop. The monks of Bath had the sole right of 
election to the bishopric, and the bishops used Bath instead of 
Wells as their title. Of course this was grievous to the Wells 
canons, and they strove hard to regain their old position. Canon 
Church's sympathies are on the side of his own secular Chapter in 
its struggle with the monks, and in referring a certain 

ment for joint election made by Alexander III. to the time of 
Bishop Robert he is, we think, assuming more than he can prove. 
Robert’s successor was certainly elected by both Chapters; but 
in the election of the next bishop, Savaric, the canons were not 
allowed to have any part. Savaric obtained the Abbey of Glas- 
tonbury, and added the name of that place to the title of the See, 
which then became Bath and Glastonbury. Canon Church gives 
a brief narrative of the resistance that the Glastonbury monks 
made to Savaric, and sets forth the terms on which his successor, 
Jocelin, at last consented to resign the Abbey. After this resigna- 
tion Jocelin only used the style of Bishop of Bath. At his deatha 
violent quarrel broke out between the monks and the canons as to 
the right of electing his successor. The course of this quarrel, which 
was not without some amusing incidents, is brightly, and on the 
whole well, described by Canon Church. We have, however, 
failed to find any notice of the fact that the King, Henry IIL, 
nominated his Treasurer, Peter Chaceporc, to the Bath monks for 
election. They refused to comply with the King’s desire, for 


-they had already elected Roger, the precentor of Sarum, and the 


King, apparently in consequence of their refusal, granted license 
to elect to the canons of Wells. This has an important bearing on 
the conduct both of the King—who, according to Canon Church, 
acted impartially, though he seems really to have taken first one 
side and then the other, and to have been guided simply by his 
wish to oblige his favourite—and of the monks, for it seems clear 
that, if they had basely yielded to Henry’s proposal, they would 
have gained a distinct advantage over their opponents. Inno- 
cent IV., to the chagrin of the canons, contirmed the election of 
Roger, though he by no means granted victory to the monks ; for 
he settled the quarrel by ordering that for the future all elec- 
tions were to be made jointly by the monks and the dean and 
Chapter, that the bishop should have a throne in both churches, 
and should use the title of Bishop of Bath and Wells. Although 
this double title is still retained, the cathedral dignity of the 
Church of Bath came to an end at the suppression of the 


monastery. 


NOVELS. 


The Highway of Sorrow, By H»ssa Srrerroy. London: Cassell 
& Co. 1894. 


7 purpose of Miss Stretton’s story is to make more widely 
known the persecution suffered by the Stundists at the 
hands of the Orthodox in Russia. In this object she is associated 
with a “ well-known Russian author, now an exile in England,” 
who has supplied the outlines of the story, the incidents of prison 
life and in Siberia, which are said to be founded on fact, It will 
surprise most English readers to learn that the blameless Stundist 
is liable not merely to transportation to Siberia, but may even be 
consigned to Saghalien, a penal settlement reserved, as is 
generally understood, for the worst malefactors and the most 
dangerous “political” convicts. Such, however, is the fate that 
befalls the hero of this dolorous story. The Stundists of Miss 
Stretton’s volume are a harmless folk. They keep aloof from 
politics, are loyal to the Czar, and hold fast to a religious creed 
of primitive simplicity. They represent a spontaneous movement 
of reform in religion among the peasants. They have no clergy, no 
churches, no ritual, and in most respects are somewhat akin to the 
Moravians. They sing hymns, it would seem, that are quite as 
familiar to English congregations as to German Protestants. 
One of the Orthodox clergy in the story speaks of Stundism as a 
“German heresy.” But the Stundists appear to be not in- 
variably poor peasants, although it is said that “Stundism is 
embraced only by the peasants.” Paul Rudenko and his 
mother Ooliana are the richest people in the village of Knishi, 
with the exception of old Karpo, with whose daughter, Halya, 
Paul is in love. The course of love proves extremely rough to 
these young people. Paul's heretical creed is not the only 
obstacle to their union. He has a rival, favoured by Karpo; and 
the account of the rival’s negotiations for the hand of the fair 
Halya is one of the strongest scenes of the book. By the 
time that Halya becomes a Stundist, and the lovers are 
united, the hand of persecution falls heavily upon the heretics. 


Certain of the more zealous of them supply the little spark that 
is to kindle a great flame by breaking up “icons” in the village. 
There are other active causes, however, in the jealousy of the 
village priest and the fury of Paul's disappointed rival. The 
unhappy Stundists are horribly maltreated, and Paul’s mother is 
brutally slain in an attack upon them by a mob headed by Paul's 
chief enemy. In a kind of epilogue the wretched Stundists are 
described, with all kinds of criminals, on the march through 
Siberia. How they come to this final stage of persecution is not 
very clearly indicated, and, as in most stories with a p 

there is more skill bestowed on the illustration of Miss Stretton’s 
purpose than on the plan and conduct of the story. 


A — in Dutch. ByZ.Z. 2 vols. London: W. Heinemann. 
1894. 

Painstaking observation and unflattering fidelity to nature 
characterize the scenes depicted in this story, and these qualities 
are undoubtedly proper to a writer whose studies of life are 
derived from the class of Dutch shopkeepers settled in London, 
His pictures carry conviction of their veracity by their uncom- 
promising frankness and an elaboration of presentation which is 
kept within artistic limits. The provision-merchant De Griendt 
and his family, the Van Praaghs, and the rest of the homely and 
somewhat sordid circle about them, are painted with extra- 
ordinary force. The home-life of these shrewd, unimaginative, 
thrifty, and decidedly vulgar folk is set before us with a niceness 
of observation that recalls the work of Crabbe or the paintings of 
Teniers and Jan Steen. The record is curiously exact and com- 
plete. The story is of the slightest, and is altogether a thing 
apart from the merits of the work. The only touch of unreality 
in the story to be noted is the hero’s growing suspicion that 
he is not an Englishman, as he has been brought up to imagine. 
He entered a German café in London one day and awoke, as it 
were, to find himself a foreigner. “He felt drawn to these 
people; he seemed to see that warmth of temperament and deep 
intellectuality he in vain looked for in the English.” This is a 
strange discovery to make merely by observing the intellectual 
Tentons of the city “eating away for dear life.” The German 
mustard, and the “light refreshing Miinchen beer,” went far in 
persuading him that he was not English. Finally, he was decided 
in his doubt by the wonderful “ mathematical faculty” that sud- 
denly developed in him, and by the serious study of “a work on 
heredity” that fell into his hands. He is, in fact, a Dutchman, 
as the reader apprehends easily enough from the first. But with 
this one exception there is nothing to mar the impression of 
power and fidelity that these clever scenes of Dutch life in London 
leave with us. 


Maids in a Market Garden. By Cro. Graves. Illustrated by 
a Greiffenhagen. London: W. H, Allen & Co., Lim. 
1894. 

In this story, which is capitally illustrated by Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen, there is a strong dash of extravaganza, which readers pos- 
sessed of high spirits will find delightful. A quartet of young 
ladies, all rejoicing in independent theories, and favoured with 
means of their own, have determined on starting a business in 
fruit-growing and market-gardening, under the guidance of a 
middle-aged lady of rank. They had previously embarked in 
the business of the “ United Gentlewomen’s Work Emporium,” 
which had failed utterly, owing to their own neglect of its in- 
terests. Miss Rosevear Trevelyan has a little estate on the 
Cornish coast which is found to be favourable to the new enter- 
prise. It is agreed with enthusiasm that they are to “keep the 
insidious Man as well as the destructive wireworm out of this 
Eden.” No great discernment is required of us to foresee failure 
in both of these objects of their programme. It is no new idea 
that is carried into execution by Miss, or Mrs., Graves in Maids 
in a Market Garden, yet the development of it is lively, indeed, 
and full of diversion. Their blunders, their energy, their noble 
resolves and plenteous disillusion, are amusingly described. 
Naturally, they all fall in love, and with tragic consequences to 
one of them. Less natural in a young woman of breeding is the 
forging of love-letters by Miss Fanny Dormer, by which that 
frivolous and intensely selfish young lady places the high-minded 
and charming Rosevear in a cruel position with regard to her 
admirer, the gallant squire of the parish, and the “ usurper” of 
her ancestral estates, However, much may be said in defence 
of this outrage, when nature is presented as utterly abandoned 
to animal spirits and determined upon an unconventional frisk. 
The spirit of the story has certainly proved irresistible to us, and 
we can conceive few that could resist its influence. 
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«4 Worker in Iron. A Fantasy. By Cuartes T. C. James, 
London: Gay & Bird. 1894. 

We must confess to having found Mr. James more satisfactory 
as a worker in the lighter veins of humour than when he works 
in fantasy. The present volume mingles in a crude compound of 
melodrama incidents of raw horror and of incredible extrava- 
gance. An idiot youth; a gigantic blacksmith, who has com- 
mitted one murder and is ripe for others; and a French Anarchist 
of grim and inexhaustible hilarity, are some of the ill-assorted 
and freakish creations of Mr. James's fantasy. Long ere we get 
midway in the book we have supped full of horrors. The meeting 
of “the Idiot” and the forlorn woman on a desolate heath at night 
in a thunderstorm is like a new adaptation of a scene from King 
Lear, The Idiot plays his part of Poor Tom as if to the manner 
born. “‘ Fe-fo-fum! I smell the blood of an Englishman,’ quoted 
the Idiot, revealed as a fantastic figure cut out of madness by 
a green-tinted quiver of lightning.” But the scene palls upon us 
somehow, though constructed upon sound melodramatic prin- 
ciples. The affectations of phrase, repeated as they are, irritate 
us. As the woman sits by the forge, we are told “ Diamond 
sorrow was on her cheek, and the forge fire found it out and 
glorified it.” Then (p. 63), when the Idiot weeps, he is said to be 
““ jewelled with happy sorrow on both cheeks.” But the crown- 
ing excess of Mr. James’s manner and method is in the final 
scene, when the French Anarchist carries out his plot to blow up 
the “Gilded Brothers,” a Pal! Mall club, where the destroyer of 
‘the blacksmith’s domestic felicity is holding high revel with other 
enemies of the people. The place is crowded with both ladies 
and gentlemen, and the blacksmith arrives too late to avert the 
explosion. A more lame and impotent conclusion it were hard 
‘to conceive. 


David Pannell: a o* of Conscience. By Mrs. ALFRED 
— (Mary A. M. Hoppus.) London: Hutchinson & Co. 
1094. 


The “Study of Conscience” which Mrs. Marks submits in this 
volume is drawn with considerable subtlety. The man who can 
never say “ No,” though he is commonly regarded as a man who 
is all conscience, is no uncommon person. The slackness in his 
moral fibre is perhaps as frequently to be noted as any other kind 
of flabbiness. The interest that is aroused in the case of David 
Pannell arises from the clearness with which the sources of this 
mental debility are laid bare, and the analysis of the various 
insincerities of faith and of conventional rules of conduct upon 
which it subsists and grows. The revelation of character is sug- 
gested rather than made clear by a process of dissection. David 
Pannell is an artist whose tenderness of conscience is so extreme 
as to amount to a negation of conscience in practice, when the 
stern test of temptation arose. This sensitiveness, in short, pro- 
duces in conduct results that might be set down to want of 
conscience by hasty observers. It suggests Arbuthnot’s remark 
of something that was so excessively dry that it might be called 
wet. Pannell has certain remarkable cartoons bequeathed to 
dim by an artist, one of which is shown among his own work to 
a distinguished patron, who is greatly fascinated by it. He never 
claims the work as his, and never intends to act as if it were his. 
But he permits his patron, his friends, and his fiancée to credit 
him with the drawing. Discovery comes, at length, and he is 
ruined. But to the last his conscience does not suffer, and he 
‘is solaced by ingenious sophistries. The story is well written, 
and the artists that figure in it are drawn with excellent skill. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Raphael's Madonnas, and other Great Pictures. Reproduced from 
the Original Paintin With a Life of Raphael and an 
Account of his chief Works, by Kari KArory. London 
and New York: Bell & Sons. 1894. 


apes subject of Mr. Kéroly’s handsome volume is one of the 
most popular and interesting in the world of art. The litera- 
ture it has inspired, extensive as it has long since been, is now 
extending, and there eeems no probability that the growth will 
cease. Mr. Karoly observes with undeniable force that the world 
never tires of the best work, and the best work in art is now much 
more accessible to the world than it has been in the past. Not 
only are the great collections of pictures brought within the loco- 
motive range of everybody, nuw that everybody may travel with 
ease and despatch, but all may possess the means of study provided 
by the various photographic processes of reproduction, and, as is 
suggested by Mr. Berenson, a critic who values these means at a 
high rate, a possibly tedious journey, such as that to St. Peters- 
burg, is thus by no means tothestudent. Mr. Kéroly’s 
volume exemplifies this point of view. The reproductions are all 


taken direct from the original paintings, and not from engravings, 
They comprise fifty-four examples. Fourteen of these are given 
in illustration of the author's memoir of Raphael and his 
sketch of the painter's chief works. The remaining forty 
form a gallery, arranged in chronological order, so far as is 
possible, of the Madonnas of Raphael; being, in Mr. Kéroly’s 
words, the first attempt to give reproductions of the whole series, 
omitting only those that are universally acknowledged to be 
unauthentic. The majority are reproduced after photographs by 
Messrs. Braun & Co. and others, and about one-fourth by photo- 
gravure. The reproductive work is admirably done on the whole, 
and the accompanying text gives the history and description of 
each picture briefly, with well-chosen critical observations from 
the works of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Kugler, Morelli, and other 
authorities. The scheme of the book is altogether excellent. 
The sequence observed in the arrangement of these beautiful 
works, beginning with the early Umbrian paintings, and passing 
through the Florentine period to the later Roman, is of obvious 
advantage to all who would compare and discriminate. Certain 
of the forty examples, fifteen in all, are not marked “ authentic” 
in Mr. Kéroly’s list, but the grounds for inclusion are scrupu- 
lously stated in each instance. Some of these had long been 
considered of dubious authenticity, yet are reinstated as genuine 
by the quickened sensibility and superior learning of modern 
critics. There is, for instance, the “ Diotalevi” Madonna at 
Berlin, the most strongly Peruginesque of the series, which 
Morelli, however, has assigned to Raphael. The “Colonna,” 
also at Berlin, is little suggestive of the master; and as to the 
merits of the so-called “ Sant’ Antonio,” now at South Kensing- 
ton, Kugler and Miintz are by no means in accord. These critical 
points, fully presented as they are by Mr. Kéarolfy, need not 
detain us, All the masterpieces are here reproduced—some of 
them, like the lovely “ Bridgewater” example and Sir J. C. 
Robinson's “ Madonna de’ Candelabri,” caunot be widely known 
by reproduction—and the result is exceedingly attractive and 
abounding in delight and instruction. 


The Story of Alexander. Told by Roperr Sreeve and drawn by 
Frep Mason. London: David Nutt. 1894. 

Medieval romance needs skilful adaptation, it must be owned 
when offered to the modern young reader, if only on account of 
its digressiveness and over-spun length, which must necessarily 
weary children. In this comely volume—a fine example of the 
Ballantyne Press—Mr. Steele has done into English one of the 
most popular romances of the Middle Ages expressly for the 
pleasure of the young. Why should not the history of Alexander 
and the famous Bucephalus, his conquests in Persia and India, 
and all the rest of the legend, prove as fascinating in these days 
as of old? Such is the burden of his preface. “ Every one liked 
it, every one knew something about it, every one told it in his 
own way.” Mr. Steele tells this world-renowned story in his own 
way. Omitting some things, introducing other matters that have 
been rejected by previous story-tellers, he has told the story 
extremely well, and made a most uncommon and charming 
Christmas book of it. At the same time, Mr. Steele has, it is 
clear, devised something more than a book for the season that 
shall enchant young people only. His note on the origin and 
fortunes of the story, in many forms and tongues, its many- 
centuried bibliography, is in no sense meat for babes. His book 
may be likened to that magic carpet that wafted its owner where 
he would, With it in hand you may make a pleasant transit 
from the fireside to the romantic world of the middle centuries, 
and Mr. Mason’s decorative drawings, with their archaistic 
manner, will not impede your flight, despite a modern suggestion 
here and there of the example of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 


A Book of Fairy Tales, Retold by 8. Bartne-Gourn. With 
Pictures by A. J. Gaskin, London: Methuen & Co, 
1894. 

The Golden Fairy Book. Wlustrated by H. R, London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 1894. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has attempted something of a revival in the 
telling of fairy stories. He complains, not without justice, of the 
sophistication that the old stories have suffered at the hands of 
inexpert and tasteless writers. Even Mme. d’Aulnoy, though we 
owe to her the incomparable “ White Cat” and other exquisite 
things, is to be reckoned, according to Mr. Baring-Gould, among 
the profane. She, also, “sinned greatly in style,” though not so 
bad a sinner as the others, We confess we can scarcely regard 
Mme, d’Aulnoy as wandering, in any serious sense, from the 
example of Perrault and Grimm. However, Mr. Baring-Gould 
has done a good deed, and is deserving of gratitude, in re-writing 
in honest, simple style the old stories that delighted the child- 
hood of “our fathers and grandfathers.” We do not think he 
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has omitted any of our favourite stories, the stories that are 
commonly regarded as merely “old-fashioned.” He includes 
even the “ Babes in the Wood,” as a real “ Old English tale,” and 
the immortal “ Valentine and Orson.” Whether Mr. Gaskin’s 
decorative pictures, beautiful and well designed though they are, 
perfectly accord with the scheme of the volume, is perhaps a 
debatable matter. As to the form of the book, and the printing, 
which is by Messrs. Constable, it were difficult to commend over- 
much, 

The Golden Fairy Book, though not golden to the outward 
view, is not wanting in golden stuff within. It is somewhat of a 
miscellany, comprising stories from French, Hungarian, Russian, 
Servian, and Italian writers, mostly modern, and new probably 
to most English children. As is frequently the case with mis- 
cellanies, there are some rather strange examples in the collec- 
tion. It is odd, for instance, to find Voltaire of the company, 
though Zadig, to be sure, is as simple as apologue may be. But 
among the best of the stories are some by George Sand, Ler- 
montov, and Moritz Jokai. Mr. Millar's drawings, though a trifle 
sketchy at times and indeterminate, are not without spirit and 
humour. 


Wulf the Savon. By G. A. Heyty. [Illustrated by Ralph 
Peacock. London: Blackie & Son. 1895. 

In the Heart of the Rockies. By G. A. Henty. Illustrated by 
G. C. Hindley. London: Blackie & Son. 1895. 

Many years have we followed the fortunes of Mr. Henty’s boy 
heroes, in many lands and in various historical ages, and we are 
still marvelling, as of old, at the freshness and skill of the 
author's inventions. The method may be the same—Mr. Henty’s 
hero has the best of luck, and deserves it—but the resources of 
the story-teller are like a stream that fails not, You will hardly 
find him tripping, so carefully prepared is the ground, so well 
based is the story in the historical or explorer’s lore that serves 
for foundation. Wulf the Saxon is a capital story of the unequal 
conflict of Harold with his northern and southern foes. Wulf, a 
youth of Sussex, a glorified Saxon in some ways, wins his way to 
honour in those stirring times by a display of courage and en- 
durance that will set boys in a glow as they read. The descrip- 
tion of the fight at Stamford and that of the battle of Hastings 
are in Mr. Henty’s most vigorous style. In the Heart of the 
Rockies, the story of a boy’s experience in Colorado, is brimful of 
adventures, such as make the heart to leap, not as the poet’s 
when he beheld a rainbow, but with the thrill of a fine and 
surprising incident, and the expectation—which is surely met— 
of more, and yet more, surprises as the end is approached. The 
book deals with hunters, and Indians, and miners. It tells of a 
wondrous canoe voyage down a mighty river, and boys who would 
know what “creasing” a horse is may learn of it, with much 
else that is interesting. 


Boris, the Bear Hunter. By Frep Wisuaw. London: Nelson 
& Sons. 1895. 

My Strange Rescue; and Other Stories. By J. MAcdoNnatp 
Oxtry. London: Nelson & Sons. 1895. 

Mr. Wishaw’s “Story of Peter the Great” may be said to 
possess two heroes, since it is no detraction from the gallantry of 
Boris, who is a mighty hunter and a capital fellow, to account 
the Czar Peter as one. Boris has the good luck to save the Czar’s 
life during a bear hunt, and the two men are henceforth almost 
inseparable. They have many qualities in common, and are tall 
men of their hands. Their deeds of strength and bravery, and 
their practical jokes, make up no small portion of Mr. Wishaw's 
book. The Czar himself is cleverly portrayed. The story, which 
is told with persuasive skill, deals with Peter's visit to England, 
and closes with “dread Pultowa’s day.” 

Mr. Macdonald Oxley’s stories treat of sports and adventures 
in Canada. The hunting stories are among the most amazing and 
exciting that boys could conceive. One of the strangest is “ My 
Strange Adventure,” in which a boy relates how he went forth 
to slay a certain bear, and, having climbed into a tree, fell there- 
from into the hollow of that tree which was the bear's den. 
Happily, the bear was not at home, though, as the sequel shows, 
he was not long in returning. Mr. Oxley’s budget of stories in- 
cludes other excellent matters in addition to hunting yarns. There 
are some animated descriptions of tobogganing, snow-shoeing, 
lacrosse, and rink-hockey. 


Pictures from Bohemia. By Baker, F.R.G.S, London: 
Religious Tract Society. 1894. 

This volume is one of the most attractive of the excellent 
series, “drawn with Pen and Pencil,” of “Illustrated Books 
of Travel,” which includes the popular Canadian Pictures, 
Norwegian Pictures, Scottish Pictures, and the rest. Of all the 
sands so far comprised in the series, Bohemia, though not the 


most remote, is decidedly least known to English people. Few of 
the many tourists who visit Saxon Switzerland venture over the 
borders beyond the Erzgebirge. Mr. Baker's itinerary is fairly 
comprehensive. His book may justly be termed, in the old sense 
of the phrase, a “Description of Bohemia.” The people, the 
towns, the villages, the churches, the castles, and all the other 
interesting sights of the land are described in a vivid style. The 
history of Bobemia, the famous men of the country, the legends 
of the land, yield the traveller plenteous themes for discourse. 
The illustrations are extremely varied in subject, and admirably 
executed. In fact, the book impresses us with the wealth of the 
country in picturesque and historical buildings. No aspect of 
interest seems to have been missed, either by Mr. Baker or 
in the illustrations; and we must mention the provision of an 
— map as not the least important feature of this capital 
k. 


From the Religious Tract Society we have a new edition of 
Mr. Henry Harper's Walks in Palestine, with a portrait and 
memoir of the late Mr. Cecil Shadbolt, whose fine photogravures 
adorn the volume. Messrs. Dent & Co.'s charming edition of 
The Sketch Book, by WasHINGTON IRvING, in two volumes, with 
the delightful woodcuts and other illustrations by Darley, Hart, 
Parsons, Bellows, and others, is one of those revivals of famous 
books that must needs allure the book-lover. The volumes are 
extremely pretty in appearance, and the woodcuts are sufficient 
in themselves to attract those who are curious in bygone 
fashions, and think “ the old is the best.” Some, at least, of the 
cuts are really admirable of their kind. The second volume of 
Mr. Surnertanp Epwarps’s Paris, Old and New (Cassell & Co.) 
is as brightly written and as compact of anecdote as the first, 
while the illustrations are as numerous and good asever. Mr. 
Frayx Srocxron’s Pomona’s Travels (Cassell & Co.) is cleverly 
illustrated by Mr. A. B. Frost. For the rest, there is little to 
be said, save that Mr. Stockton makes us long for the humour of 
The Squirrel Inn, and sigh for the lack of it in Pomona. Sir 
Epwarp Svutuivan’s Tales from Scott (Elliot Stock), though 
commended by Professor Dowden, is not an enterprise that 
moves us to enthusiasm. We have also to note a new edition of 
The Makers of India, by W. H. Davenrort Apams (Hogg), and 
a fifth volume of The Cabinet Portrait Gallery (Cassell & Co.), a 
collection of admirable photographs of eminent living persons by 
Messrs. W. and D. Downey. 


SCIENCE. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE. 


The Great Ice Age, and its Relation tothe Antiquity of Man. By 
James Gerkiz, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. Third edition, 
largely Rewritten, with Maps and Illustrations. London: 
E. Stanford. 1894. 


vas third edition of The Great Ice Age, by Professor J. 
Geikie, embodies so much new material that it deserves 
more than a passing notice. As he states in the preface, nearly 
three-fourths of the book has been rewritten, and the remainder 
has been carefully revised, augmented, and rearranged, with the 
addition of some maps and illustrations. The general result is a 
volume of about 850 pages, the number in the first edition being 
slightly under 600, and these are much more closely printed. 
Professor Geikie informs us that he has not attempted “to 
discuss and controvert every opinion with which he chances to 
disagree,” because he has been “less concerned in attempting to 
undermine and overturn than in trying to build up.” So far, 
indeed, does he carry this principle that the aberrations of friends 
receive more notice than the assaults of foes. To the former 
sometimes he is very lenient, as, for instance, when he speaks of 
the glacial lake theory of the origin of the parallel roads 
of Glenroy being “worked out with admirable skill by Mr. 
Jamieson and Professor Prestwich”; forgetful, apparently, that 
the hypotheses of these two geologists are nearly as possible 
contradictory. Still, he is a little severe on the “crude 
views” of an English geologist who thinks some boulder 
clays were deposited in the sea, and deals very faithfully 
(and rightly) with one, though in the main a supporter, 
for criticizing where he has not examined. But, in regard to 
more thorough opponents, Professor Geikie exhibits a remarkable 
reticence in discussing their objections. For instance, the hypo- 
thesis which attributes the erosion of the greater lake basins in 
the Alps to the action of glaciers is treated as if it might be 
almost taken for granted. A review, indeed, of the controversy 
is given, which seems at first sight fairly complete, but the 
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a= 
objections which have been repeatedly brought against that hypo- 
thesis are slurred over and dismissed contemptuously as “a mere 
pious opinion . . . never supported by any proofs that will bear 
critical examination.” “Pious opinion” or not, the origin of 
these lake basins by differential movements of the earth’s crust has 
been maintained by geologists fairly competent to form an 
opinion, and their criticism on the view maintained by Professor 
Geikie and his friends should have been seriously met, especially 
as the possibility of movements of the crust, not less important, 
though in other parts of the world, is freely admitted elsewhere 
in the book. But,so far is this principle of severely ignoring 
opponents carried that, on turning to the index of authors 
quoted, we find the best known of these to be either entirely 
passed over or cited only for some other purpose. To take a 
single instance, and avoid geologists of this country, Professor 
Heim, who is an unbeliever in lake-digging glaciers, is hardly 
mentioned, while Professor Penck, whose faith is great, is quoted 
almost to satiety. 

Professor Geikie does not sound a very certain note as to the 
origin of the shell-bearing beds at Gloppa and on Moel Tryfaen, 
the former, indeed, receiving a most inadequate notice. This is 
not surprising, for these deposits land him in an awkward 
dilemma. Either he must admit that a submergence, amounting 
to about 1,100 feet in one case and 1,400 in another, occurred in 
the middle of the time when he asserts almost the whole of 
Britain to have been the scene of the action of land-ice, or must 
adopt the hypothesis that ice-sheets once indulged in a propensity 
for collecting shells from the dry sea-bed over which they passed, 
for carrying them uninjured over miles of rough ground, and for 
depositing them in nicely stratified sands and gravels on the tops 
of hills; from which hypothesis Professor Geikie, as an acute 
observer, naturally shrinks, 

But while we feel bound to point out that the book, in this 
and other respects, is very dne-sided, and sometimes, though uncon- 
sciously, not quite fair, we gladly testify to its many excellences. 
It bears on every page indications of patient and careful research 
in the voluminous literature of the subject, is full of important 
observations and suggestive remarks, and is both clearly and 
pleasantly written. ‘To the advanced student it will be invalu- 
able as a manual of reference, and to all, if its one drawback be 
remembered, it will be most useful, for it is better than any other 
book on the subject in the English language. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Les grands écrivains frangais—Guizot. Par A. Barpovux. Paris: 
Hachette. 
Les artistes célebres—Benvenuto Cellini. Par 
Paris: Librairie de ]’Art. 
La réaction contre le positivisme. Par M. Abbé pp Broeiie. 
Paris: Plon. 
OME things in M. Bardoux’s book about M. Guizot may give 
English readers, familiar with the literary and political 
history of a good many years ago, occasion for a smile. They 
wil) remember, when M. Bardoux tells us that Guizot, though he 
liked and respected the English, found them gauches, how 
Greville uses this very word gaucherie to describe the 
manner of the parvenu ambassador at the English Court. 
They will laugh if, indeed, they do not frown (as they 
may do if they are addicted to moral indignation), when 
they find it more than insinuated that Guizot’s conduct in 
reference to the famous Spanish Marriage question was actuated 
by a nobly self-denying wish not to unite the young Queen to a 
French prince. And they may possibly think that in other re- 
spécts the biographer pushes special pleading a little far in draping 
and beautifying Guizot’s barren doctrinairism, and his infatuated 
belief that he could get English institutions (as they were seen by 
the less aristocratic Whigs of his own time) to work in a country 
which had no real aristocracy, and scarcely even any real 
middle class. We, however, are not disposed to be very 
hard on M. Bardoux. Guizot, if he had a good deal of the 
prig and a good deal of the pedant in him, if he indulged 
in a most unlucky combination of English Philistinism and 
French passion for deduction, if he was not much more fit to be 
Prime Minister of a great country than any casual member of the 
College of Preceptors, if he lacked style as a writer, and was 
principally renowned as a historian because he practised the art 
of flourishing cause-and-effect ization before every tutor 
(and every undergraduate, for that matter) had got the trick of 
it, was still no mean person. He had enormous industry; he 


had (“reed painted to look like iron,” as they called him) real 
force of character ; except for one great blot, there was no stain 
on his moral honour; and he faced his fall and (what has broken 
down many men’s reputation) the long tame after-period of civic 
insignificance, with unquestionable dignity, almost amounting to 
heroism. No common man could, with hardly any advantages, 
and not in strictly revolutionary times, have forced himself, as he 
did, by peaceful arts, from almost the lowest to quite the highest 
rank asa politician; while, asa man of letters, he was useful, able, 
even distinguished, if only by courtesy “great.” So we can take 
M. Bardoux’s panegyric, which, after all, is by no means wholly 
undiscriminating, and is very well done, with a good deal of 
charity, all the more so that Guizot’s lot since his death has been 
by no means one of over-praise. 

M. Molinier, with the wise as well as creditable frankness 
usually, though not always, shown by those who are rich 
enough to acknowledge their debts, confesses his obligations to 
the monumental book which M. Eugéne Plon published on 
Cellini rather more than ten years ago. One may remember that 
book with a covetous admiration, and yet acknowledge that 
something smaller and cheaper, something suitable to the scale of 
the Artistes célébres, was well in place. M. Molinier has sup- 
plied this thing very well, though he is rather ascetic in con- 
fining himself to what he regards as the Florentine’s undoubted 
work, and sometimes a very little carping in the tone of his 
criticism. We hear, for instance, a little too much of the fatal 
influence of Michael Angelo, till we are compelled at last to cry, 
“Would to Heaven there were more sculpture in the world 
which showed any influence of Michael Angelo even at his 
worst!” And it is surely cavilling to complain that people talk 
of Cellini as a “goldsmith” when he was a “sculptor.” Of 
course he was; but he was a sculptor in metal—his work in 
marble was far inferior—and that is what a goldsmith is or ought 
to be. Still the book is a good book and a welcome, as almost 
any book with examples of Cellini’s work in it must be. To 
look at such a thing as the great Vienna saltcellar, for instance, 
and then think of the appalling lumps of precious metal which 
even now do duty for race cups, centrepieces, what not, is to be- 
come rather sorrowful, And with silver at nothing an ounce 
too! What a time for a Benvenuto who should deserve his 
name ! 

We were able some time ago to praise, though with a certain 
touch of reserve and doubt, the Abbé de Broglie’s Le présent et 
Vavenir du catholicisme en France, and we can take much the 
same line in reference to his new book. He is unquestionably 
right in thinking that there is a reaction against the exaggerated 
anti-spiritualism of the middle of the century; and he is equally 
right in pointing out the weaknesses of some of the forms of this 
reaction, such as mere capricious mysticism, or as those “ fancy 
mixtures” (to use tailor’s language) of a little undogmatic 
Christianity, a little anti-materialist philosophy, and a great dea} 
of muddle and misunderstanding, with which the French, like our- 
selves, have been freely blessed of late years, He writes well on 
the Orthodox side. But the old doubt recurs to us. Do such 
books as these, unless they are written with quite extraordinary 
force and novelty, ever convert anybody? And are they neces- 
sary for the converted? Scarcely, we think. It does not need 
either a very orthodox or an extraordinarily intelligent person to 
see that a sort of haphazard and dilettante eclecticism, taking 
this and that feature from a rigidly organized system, and, what 
is more, neglecting the principle of that system altogether, is not 
likely to give very satisfactory results. However, there is, no 
doubt, a good deal of loose thinking about nowadays ; and, though 
the Abbé de Broglie is by no means a loose thinker himself, his 
argument may have just that popularity of appeal which suits 
persons who are insensible to, if not positively repelled by, a 
severer logic. 

Among periodicals and books in parts we may note L’ Art, with 
some interesting medallions after David d’Angers ; the fourteenth 
part of MM. Hatzfeld, Darmesteter, and Thomas's French Dic- 
tionary ; and the Revue des Revues. 


— 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
—_+—_ 
English Prose Selections, With Critical Introductions by Various 
Writers. Edited by Henry Crarx. Vol. III. Seventeenth 
Century. London: Macmillan & Co, 1894. 


aE period surveyed in the present volume of Mr. Craik’s 

selections of English prose is not, either from the historical 
standpoint or the critical, confined within the exact limits of the 
seventeenth century. It extends from Bishop Pearson and John 
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Evelyn to Pope and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Thus, at 
one extremity, it overlaps the eighteenth century, and includes 
some of its greatest literary names, such as Swift, Defoe, Steele, 
Addison, Bolingbroke, Pope. At the other extremity it is con- 
tinuous with that “critical and disordered phase,” as Mr. Craik 
terms it, represented in the previous volume, when writers were 
little concerned with literary art, but were adventurers and dis- 
coverers, inheritors of the Elizabethans, using their weapons with 
victorious independence, each in his own way. It is a far cry 
from Marvell to South, or from what Mr. Saintsbury calls the 
“especially and eminently masculine” prore of the latter writer 
to Addison’s “ perfection of well-bred ease,” to quote Mr. 
Courthope. There is scarcely less variety in the specimens of 
English prose in this volume than in the preceding one, while the 
contrasts of style are not one whit less piquant and perplexing. 
But there is, with all this bewildering variety, a decided subsi- 
dence of the disorderly elements, and the issuing of the new 
main stream of development may be clearly indicated and followed. 
There is more than the suggestion of calm after storm in the 
writings of the philosophers Locke, Newton, Boyle, Shaftesbury, 
and of the great divines Tillotson, South, Barrow, and the rest. 
The tendency towards sobriety of style and scientific accuracy is 
well marked in these preachers and teachers of the age. The 
establishment of the Royal Society undoubtedly exercised a kind 
of academical influence in restraining license. Mr. Craik notes 
the new spirit in Evelyn’s prose, luxuriant though it be, as in his 
famous Silva, addressed to the Royal Society. Mr. Raleigh, 
again, observes of Bishop Sprat, that the author of the 
History of the Royal Society was not merely an exponent 
of the new spirit, but conscious of his mission of reform, 
Sprat may, indeed, be named with Evelyn, Sir William Temple, 
Halifax, and Tillotson among the contributors to the main 
stream of development that culminated in Dryden. Each 
of these writers added to the force and volume of the swell, 
“ the diapason closing full in” Dryden. The prose of that master 
could not be bettered by his immediate successors, the Augustans. 
They enriched, or embellished, with refinements of their own. 
If Dryden’s place in the development of English prose is singu- 
larly well defined, there are other writers—Bunyan, Defoe, and 
Swift—of the period represented in this volume that may be said, 
in the editor's phrase, to defy classification. To Mr. Craik has 
appropriately, we might say inevitably, fallen the critical intro- 
duction to the selections from Swift, and it needs not to be said 
that the qualities of the Dean’s prose are discussed with admi- 
rable sympathy and judgment. With some surprise we note that 
the selections from Addison exceed those from any other writer, 
even those from Swift. Surely one-third of these would have 
sufficed to represent the characteristics of Addison’s prose. Yet, 
withal, we do not find among the Addisonian specimens one ex- 
ample of purely literary criticism, such as the papers on Paradise 
Lost. 


Memoirs the Duchesse de Gontaut. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 2 vols. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1894. 

This translation of the Gontaut Memoirs, despite its somewhat 
belated appearance, will doubtless find many readers, since it 
records much that is interesting concerning life among the 
émigrés on the Rhine and in England during the Revolution, not 
to mention the writer's lively recollections of the Court of 
Charles X. and the Revolution of July. At the same time, a 
little consideration might have rendered the work easier to the 
English reader. The fidelity of a translator need not extend to 
the retaining of misspelled English names. A page of “ preface” 
might have cleared away one or two difficulties that will 
certainly occur to most readers. For example, some explanation 
might have been given as to how “M. de St. Blancard” could 
take the name of Gontaut-Biron on his marriage to Mlle, de 
Montaut ; and it would not have been amiss to have defined the 
duties and honours of the position of this lady as gouvernante to 
the Royal children, Mme. de Gontaut certainly did not under- 
rate that exalted oflice, yet she felt the burden of its responsibi- 
lities, When her husband was dying, she tells us, she was not 
allowed to leave Paris and visit him. The King declared that 
she could not divide her duties with any one, in any emergency. 
If she resigned the post, he would not accept her resignation, so 
stay she must. Perhaps the most animated chapters of her recol- 
lections are those that deal with the Revolution of 1830. She 
saw from the windows of St. Cloud the fires of Paris, and she 
paints in lively colours the obstinate faith of Charles X. in his 
Ministers, the wrong-headed Prince de Polignac, and the rest. 
Her early life in England is also pleasant to read of. The story 
of her adventurous visit to Paris during the Consulate, disguised 
as “ Mme, Francoise,” with the amusing episode of the offer of 


marriage made to her by Fulton, the American engineer, is 
extremely well told. What might have happened if Fulton’s 
torpedoes had been made, or if he had put a little steam inio 
Napoleon’s flotilla at Boulogne ? 


Napoleon and the Fair Sex. Translated from the French of 
Fripfric Masson. With Portraits. London: W. Heine- 
mann, 1894. 

That M. Frédéric Masson's Napoléon et les Femmes should 
escape translation was hardly possible, and here we have a render- 
ing in full, including the writer's somewhat grandiloquent preface, 
with all its fine protestation of honourable intent, and so forth, 
There is little fear, we trust, that even the most guileless English 
reader will take this study of Napoleon as “the male animal” 
very seriously. There is more than enough in M. Masson's re- 
iteration of beautiful motives, apart from the full-blown senti- 
mentality of his manner, to prevent even the credulous from 
accepting his narrative as the letter of history. Setting forth with 
the solemn air of a philosophic inquirer, M. Masson brings his 
chronicle of romancing and scandalous gossip to a close with the 
lame and impotent conclusion that “ simply ” Napoleon was a man, 
and in his relations to woman, as in all else, the superior of all 
men. The verdict is scarcely historical. But this is a small 
matter, seeing that M. Masson's romance, as in the story of the 
discreditable affair of Mme. Walewska, is a suflicient contra- 
diction. 


German Society at the Close of the Middle Ages. Ty E. Betrort 
Bax. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1894. 

This book, Mr. Belfort Bax informs us, is an instalment of a 
work which is intended to give a general view of the social condi- 
tion and popular movements of Germany during the Reformation. 
Ranke, Janssen, and other eminent authorities supply the writer 
with material, but in all senses Mr. Bax is his own commentator, and 
exceedingly individual is the quality of hiscomment. The imagi- 
native exercise denoted by the phrase “to put yourself in his place ” 
is undoubtedly one of the most difficult enterprises. With regard 
to the historian who would put himself into another century, and 
see all things and judge all with the mind of a child of that 
century, Mr. Bax admits the difficulty of the imaginative exer- 
cise. Such, however, is the aim he has prescribed to himself. 
We cannot say that he is a successful exemplar of the process. 
No doubt it requires considerable imagination to regard Cicero as 
“a Sir Charles Russell, who happened to live in the first cen- 
tury B.c.” We hope, indeed, that Lord Russell will be flattered 
by this fruit of an imaginative historian’s exercise. Mr. Bax is 
one of those teachers and writers who would see the individual 
wither, and society, or Socialism, grow more and more. So far 
from plunging himself into the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
as in a bath whence he emerges a true son of the age, he takes a 
purely present-day view of the Reformation, coloured greatly by 
his own convictions. Hence he attacks the “great man” theory 
of history, as he terms it, and would take from Luther to give to 
Wyclif and Huss. He thinks he is undermining the eminence of 
Luther by insinuating a doubt whether he was a “ Protestant in 
the English Puritan sense of the word”—as if any one ever 
claimed him to be such—or whether he would have been deemed 
“a fit representative in Parliament or elsewhere of the British 
Nonconformist conscience of our day”; as if Luther's qualifica- 
tion for that proud position should be the determining factor in 
his greatness. Altogether, to go wrong thus about Luther is an 
error so fatal as to inspire small expectations in us of the value 
of Mr. Bax’s prospective enterprise. 


Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush. By Ian Mactarey. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1894. 

Many are the stories and sketches written in what Peacock 
called the worst dialect in the English language that have 
recently issued from the press. Mr. Maclaren’s volume is one of 
the most racy and pleasing of these. It recalls the work of Galt, 
in its breadth of humour and strong characterization. The 
sketch of “ Domsie,” an old-fashioned “dominie,” is one of the 
most delightful of its kind that we know. An admirable picture 
is drawn of his unselfish devotion to a pupil “ o’ pairts,” his keen 
scent of scholarship latent in his lads, and his pride in the 
successful blossoming of the flower of promise. But the book is 
full of good things. Here is a pleasing distinction of Free Kirk 
and Moderate :—“ It’s curious, but I’ve noticed that when a 
Moderate gets lazy he preaches auld sermons, but a Free Kirk 
minister taks tae abusing his neeburs and reading screeds o' the 
Bible.” In the same sketch, “ Our Sermon Taster,” there is some 
exquisite auld wives’ criticism of Maister Pittendreigh’s sermons, 
of whose “feenishes” he was “terrible prood.” One of the 
feenishes to a sermon of the sheep and the goats runs thus:— 
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“ Noo, ma friends, a ’wull no be keepin’ ye ony longer, and ye’ill 
a’ gang hame tae yir ain hooses and mind yir ain business. 
And as sune as ye get hame ilka man ‘ill gae tae his closet and 
shut the door, and stand for five meenutes, and ask himsel’ this 
solemn question, ‘Am Ia goat?’ Amen.” 


The Provost o’ Glendookie. By ANpREW SmitH RoseErtson. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. 
1894. 


Mr. Robertson’s “ Glimpses of a Fife Town” and its community 
of weavers, in the early years of the present century, are even 
more decidedly Scottish than Mr. Maclaren’s sketches, both in 
scenes and persons represented and in dialect. Like their English 
brethren of the days of hand-looms, these Fife weavers are much 
given to pbilosophize and to the reading of books by no means 
light. The Glendookie folk are powerfully presented in these 
pages. There is plenty of human nature in them, and it is of the 
kind that appeals to the humourist. The bracing quality of the 
talk of these weavers is undeniable. Capital examples are the 
discussion on the poets in “Dull Trade” and in “ Handsell 
Monday,” “ A Christening,” and other sketches. The thread of 
story connecting the various chapters is but slight, yet there can 
be no question of the brightness and force of these pictures of 
Fifeshire folk in the olden times. And in several respects the 
characteristics portrayed may be said still to be true of “the 
kingdom.” 


John Bull §& Co. By Max O'’Rett. London: Warne & Co. 
1894. 

~ From Canada to South Africa, from the Cape to Australia and 
New Zealand, such is the course of Mr. Max O’Rell’s voyages, as 
recorded in this little book. Like other great travellers, he has 
“ studied men’s minds and manners with Ulysses,” after his own 
fashion. He speculates on the future of Australia, if only she 
could import the hardy, thrifty sons of France, that “land of 
sobriety, common sense, hard work, and economy.” And, lest 
we should take this sentiment, which he has often heard expressed 
by Australians themselves, for one of his little jokes, he adds, 
“ Unfortunately for Australia, the French peasant does not 
emigrate.” Perhaps we might say “ Unfortunately for Algeria,” 
where we have generally found the thriving farm or other 
agricultural establishment of the land owned by some Spaniard 
or Alsatian. Mr. O’Rell seems to have been greatly enter- 
tained by the swaggering self-content of Australians, and, though 
he was hospitably entertained in other ways, he deplores the 
drunkenness of certain of his hosts, possibly to show how fitted 
he is himself to be a censor of manners. But that is his peculiar 
way of humour, 


Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms. By M. C. Cooks, M.A., LL.D, 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
1894. 

This is a useful handbook for mushroom-eaters, who may be 
tempted to gather or in other respects purvey for themselves, 
Desirable is the knowledge of “ what to eat and what to avoid” 
in mushrooms. Mr. Cooke’s descriptions of both kinds, and the 
coloured illustrations to his text, will assist people to attain this 
useful knowledge. We observe, with much interest, that Mr. 
Cooke corrects what is a general belief in the country among 
gatherers of mushrooms. The common test of the mushroom is 
the skinning of it. If it may be skinned readily it is eatable; if 
its skin will not come away it is poisonous. That is the general 
belief. Mr. Cooke says it is a fallacy. It is comforting to know 
that the number of fungi hitherto or still commonly accounted 
noxious is diminishing owing to the successful experiments of 
hardy epicures, Mr. Cooke admits that he has eaten and enjoyed 
several “ suspects” that we should not care to attempt. But he 
draws the line at the lurid and horrible Boletus satanus, in spite 
of the blandishments of an American friend who has eaten it and 
found it excellent. 


A Forgotten Great Englishman. By James Baker. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 1894. 

Mr. Baker's “forgotten Englishman” is Peter Payne, the 
Wickliffite, of whose work in Bohemia he first learned anything 
during a tour through that country, and subsequently derived 
more information from Palacky, the Bohemian historian. On 


_ his return to England he consulted histories—Green, Hume, 


Lingard, &c.—and addressed himself to Dr. Percival, the late 
Mr. Freeman, Mr. Leslie Stephen, and others, and could find 
none that knew of Peter. The late Mr. Froude told him there 
would be work enough for him if he raked up all the forgotten 


Englishmen who have made their mark about the globe. How- 
ever, Mr. Baker got on the track at length—in Anthony Wood, 
for example, where, knowing Payne was an Oxford man, one 
would naturally expect to find something. Thus, with small 
in-gatherings from Gascoigne and others, assisted by Palacky, 
Mr. Baker has compiled a sketch of the life of Peter Payne and 
his controversial labours on the side of the Hussites, al] of which 
is not uninteresting, and proof sufficient of Payne’s oblivion. 
An Old Inmate. Her as Told by Herself. By the Author 
of “The Rajah’s Heir.” London: George Allen. 1894. 
The story told in this small booklet illustrates with a good 
deal of force certain undesirable effects of Poor-law administra- 
tion within the Workhouse—not of all Unions, but of some— 
and the editor is sufficiently convinced of the importance of the 
narrative to be moved to dedicate it to the Ratepayers of London. 
It is not claimed for the book that it is absolutely a record of 
facts, yet it is put forth as substantially a true account of 
experiences. What it may be taken to show is, that the present 
system can be worked “ rather for the benefit of officials than of 
those for whom the Poor Law is supposed to have been framed.” 
It proves, as the editor says, that the difference in the manage- 
ment of Workhouses is extraordinary, owing to the choice of 
officials by Boards of Guardians, The poor woman whose story 
is here set down does not deny that she had faults—she owns 
them clearly in her narrative—but the humiliations and miseries 
she describes are decidedly gratuitous and reprehensible. 


An Elementary Introduction to Mii . By R. H. Sotty, 
M.A., F.G.S. London: Clay & Sons. 1894. 

Mr. Solly's Introduction, being founded upon his notes of lec- 
tures given to students in the University of Cambridge, makes 
no claim to originality, but it gives very clear and precise 
summaries of the principal methods of studying minerals and 
investigating their physical properties, such as the use of the 
goniometer, microscope, polarizing apparatus, &c. It describes 
the chief mineral species and their varieties, with a few notes on 
their principal habitats and their economic value. The author, 
as might be expected, adopts Miller’s crystallographic symbols, 
sometimes using a conventional lettering of the principal faces. 
This we think more likely to confuse than to aid the beginner, 
by mixing what is merely conventional with what is scientific, 
and hope that it will disappear from the next edition, when a 
comparative table of the different methods of notation might be 
added. The book, on the whole, ought to be very useful to 
students, for it is remarkably concise in expression and lucid in 
style. 


From Messrs. Dent & Co. we have received a charming edition 
in two volumes of a famous book, Mme. pe Srait’s Corinne, the 
old “contemporary translation,” with an introduction by Mr. 
Saintsbury, whose observations on the “historical value” of the 
book are peculiarly opportune just now. From the same firm 
we have two further instalments of the “ Temple ” Shakspeare— 
The Taming of the Shrew and As You Like It, edited by Mr. 
IsraEL GoLtancz, excellent as to text, type, and form. The 
pretty series of pocket volumes known as “ Nuggets for Tra- 
vellers,” also published by Messrs. Dent, comprises Leran Hunt's 
collection of Classic Tales by Dr. Jounson, Mackenzin, and 
Sterne; Love Tales from the German, a capital selection, mainly 
translated by CarLyLe ; Weird Tales, by various English writers ; 
and an admirable budget of Irish Jests and Anecdotes. 


We have also received The Sphere of the State, by FRank 
Sarcent Horrmay (Putnam's Sons); A House of Gentlefolk, 
translated from the Russian of Turgenev by Constance GARNETT 
(Heinemann); Passages from Froiesart, edited by F. T. 
Marziats (Scott); Historical Facts relating to Music, by H. J. 
Taytor (Weekes & Co.); A Primer of Business, by 8S. Jackson, 
M.A. (Methuen & Co.); Common Sense applied to Woman 
Suffrage, by Mary Pvuryam-Jacopr, M.D. (Putnam’s Sons) ; 
Social Science and Social Schemes, by James McCiettanp (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.); Where Love is there is God also and 
The Godson, two stories by Count Lo Toxsto1 (Scott); Bianca, 
by Mrs, Bacor Harte (Fisher Unwin); 4 Woman of No Im- 
portance, by OscaR WiLpE (John Lane); The Ills of the South, 
by Cuartes H, Orxen, LL.D. (Putnam’s Sons); The Boss, an 
essay on the art of governing American cities, by Hunry 
CHAMPERNOWNE (New York: Richmond & Co.); Two Essays on 
the Remnant, by Joun Fexintoy (Dublin: Whaley); and the 
current issue of the Bookseller. 
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We beg leave to state that we cannot undertake to return rejected 
Communications. The Editor must also entirely decline to 
enter into correspondence with the writers of MSS, sent in and 
not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SarunDAY Review should be 
addressed to the Ovrice, 38 SovrHampton Srreer, STRAND, 
Lonpon, or to Messrs. R. AnpERson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 

—________ 

PARIS. 

The Satunpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs, Borveav & Curvittet, 22 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. Gaticnant’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosqus Durzrron, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Le Kiosqus Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines, 


The Satunpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 
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“LANCET” AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 


a3 iT FREE. 
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business as na 
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DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE ST. (CAVENDISH SQUARE), London, W. 


SUPPLIED UNDER ROYAL WARRANT TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


“ Honest water which ne’er left man i’ the mire.” 
SHakesPEArE, “Timon of Athens,” 


Promotes Appetite. Assists Digestion. Prolongs Life. 


THE KING OF NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
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Sprines: ZOLLHAUS, GERMANY. 
Lonvon Orrices: 25 REGENT STREET, S8.W. 


ERARD ROYAL PIANOS AND HARPS, 


As recently supplied to Her Majesty the QUEEN, are made in every variety of 
case to suit all styles of furniture. traditions and experience of 120 
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of Perfect Pianofortes.” 

Ss. & P. ERARD, 


ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAEFERS 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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PR, ... BORDEAOX, an excellent light Dinner Wine, or + 
for bsing with or without water. The quality will be 138, 7s. 6d. 
found equal to wine usually sold at much ach higher pulses. 


DINNER CLARET.—ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in bottle We can 
strongly recommend this wine. On comparison it will be be 168. Os. 
— equal to wine offered at much higher prices by the 
small foreign houses who pester private consumers in 


England. 
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HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


om fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, below 
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Prices include Bottles, 
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THEATRES, &c. 


LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir AUGUSTUS 
py MATIN Steere 1.30. Box Office open 10 to 6. 


PALACE. — MENDELSSOHN CONCERT, 


and Gre Gran 


cel in 
“Scotch inale from unfinished 2s. and 4s. ; 
‘noum 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 


HENRY GRAVES & CO’/S GALLERIES. 
NOW ON VIEW, s COLLECTION of WATER-COLOURS by various Artists 


PICTURESQUE WALES. 
Also a number of OIL PAINTINGS by W. WESTLEY MANNING. 


HENRY GRAVES & CO., 6 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Re YAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL T, S.W. 
WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. Ten ‘itt five! Admission, One Shilling. 
ADAM E. PROCTOR, Hon. Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The QUAIN LAW 
(Mr. Thomas Raleigh) will deliver a COURSE of SIX 
7. The Lectures will be given, by 
the ence. . in a room adjoining the Library of Lincoln's Ina. The of the 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE: A FIELD Pay COMPARATIVE LAW.’ 
M. HORSBURGH, M..A.., Secretary. 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 
8 HILL, STAINES. 
The Secretary of State a offer them for competition Twelve A prow Ady as Assistant 
Engineers in the Pubiic Works Department and Three Appointmen‘ 
ta in the Telegraph “Department-_For particulars apply to 


its as Assistant Superin- 
to the SEORETARY, at the 


E,SGESFORD RECTORY, N. DEVON.—Rev. A. WELSH 


[LFRACOMBE. —The warmest Winter Seaside 


Resort in 


e acres 
kingdom. First-Class Tickets issued from London Waterloo” 
& 8.-W. Rly., from Nove te incluain days’ Bed, Board. and Attendance, 
at the TLFRAGOMBE HOTEL, £55s. each. le Hy one month. for Hotel Tickets 
available by all trains. Fast Trains leave Waterloo at 11 and 3 o'clock. 
H. R. GROVER, Monager. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
MORRIS, Son of Ba with over sixteen years 


Mr. R. H. 
who holds extensive an Hill Chainarw 
VACANCY every ‘Third month for ONE PUPIL. Chamars ne, with 


one year’ 
£200, ~ in ad £ 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
IMPERIAL InsvRaNcE COMPANY LIMITED. 

Bubsorided Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, 


T=! 


IRKBECK Southam 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. I ‘ene. 


net on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 
VINGS DEP ak MENT. For the encow the bank receives small 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 

Colonies, calling ot PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUBS, and 


p, © MAIL STBAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


OMBAP RETURNS 


SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF 
PERSECUTED JEWS. 


(SYRIAN COLONISATION FUND.) 


DESTITUTION among REFUGEE JEWS in PALESTINE 
is very severe. We employ fifty daily at Abraham’s Vineyard, 
Jerusalem, and earnestly ask for Funds to relieve in token of 
Christian sympathy some of the thousands, especially the sick 
and feeble, in bitter distress, who need food, fuel, and clothes 
during the winter’s cold and storms. 


F. A. BEVAN, Hon. Treasurer, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 
E. A. FINN, Secretary, 41 Parliament Street, S.W. 


Bankers: Messrs. Drummonp, 49 Charing Cross, 8.W.; and 
Messrs. BarcLAY, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


of LONDON TRUSS 35 5 Square, 
for the Reliefof the Ruptured Poor 
Established — 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from 
children a month old to adults over 95. Over 461,550 patients have been relieved since the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by the Society's 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at the Institution. 
JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


[ae HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FounpEp 1863.) 
Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Physicians, 
R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D. 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D, 


Surgeons. 
MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S. Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.RB.C.S. Ed, 
Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S, 


The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, 
Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F-R.S., for the Reliet of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 
ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Patrons, 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—I.R.H, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE. 


Tris Hosprrat receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, without 
Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of true Charity. 
Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has afforded aid to upwards of 
400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 

The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day more 
urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye Hospital 
should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growing needs of the poor 
who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the United Kingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients is 
wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will necessitate 
the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, and erect thereoa 
an edifice replete with all the modern rendered urgent by the rapid 
advance in Ophthalmic Soience and Surgery, a sum of at least £60,000 will be 
required. 


The Committee urgeatiy appeal for New Annual Bubsoriptions for maintenance 
purposes, and they carnestiy plead «th the Beas volent to enable them to build the 
much nemted New 


Bu teortptions and Donation. should be aent te the Rankers, Mesare Ooutte Oo , 
Strand, Messrs. Drummond haring Ores: or to 
T. Se: etary. 
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MAGNESIA. 
Solution is the best remedy 


foe nat of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
t mac! 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


Sold throughout the World. 


BOOKS, &c. 


—- @—--- 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 

Address: Booxmay, Lonpoy. Code: Unicopz. 


140 STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


RAN SELLERS, of27 and 29 West 28rd Street. New York, and BEDFORD STREET, 
N, W.C., desire to cali the attention of the READING PUBLIC tothe ex- 


cellent ian feitities presented b by tt their Branch H n London for filling, op the mort favour- 
STANDARD’ PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 


‘erms, orders for their 
‘BOOKS a and PERIODICALS. CATALOGUES sent on avplic 
FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; amp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUES post free on application, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. 


THE CRIMEA IN 1854 AND 1894. By General Sir Evetyn Woop, G.C.B., V.C. 
COREA, CHINA, AND JAPAN. By R. 8. Gunpry. 

BURNING QUESTIONS OF JAPAN. By A. Henry SAvaGE-LANDOR. 
HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. By Artuur W. RUckER, F.R.S. 
‘WOMEN’S NEWSPAPERS. By Miss EVELYN MARCH-PHILLIPPS. 
RAMBLES IN NURSK FINMARKEN. By Georce Liypesay. 

A NOTE ON WORDSWORTH. By THomas HvuTcHiINson. 
SYMMETRY AND INCIDENT. By Mrs. MREYNELL. 

VENETIAN MISSALS. By HERBERT P. Horne. 

LIFE IN OTHER PLANETS. By Sir Ronert BALt,F.R.S. 

THE HEART OF LIFE. By W. H. Mattocks, 

AN ADDENDUM. By Ovrpa. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


NOVEMBER 1894, 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF HOME RULE? ByJ.E. Repmowp, M.P. 

en AND THE COMING THUNDERSTORM: a German View. By Dr. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM, Ry His Grace the DUKE OF ARGYLL, 

THE PARLIAMENTS OF THE WORLD. By J. Tayior Kay. 

THE PRESS IN TURKEY. By H. Anruoyy SaLmoyé. 

BABIES AND MONKEYS. By 8. 8. Buckmax. 

THE PEOPLE'S KITCHENS IN VIENNA. By EpITH SELLERS. 

MORE LIGHT ON ANTONIO PEREZ. By Major Martin A. 8. Hume. 

THE MONOMETALIST CREED: A REPLY TO A CHALLENGE. By Heyry 
MacLeop. 

THE COREAN CRUX: A WORD FOR CHINA. By Demernivs C. BouLGER, 

NONCONFORMIST FOREBODINGS, By the Rev. J. GuInNEss Ro@ers. 

FRUIT RANCHING. By A.C. Twist. 

THE BIBLE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By J. G. Fito, LL.D. (late a Chief 
Inspector of Training Colleges). 

“JUSTICE TO ENGLAND”: A RALLYING CRY. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LTD. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents: NOVEMBER. (2s. 6d.) 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

LONDON PROGRESSIVES LONDON EDUCATION. By J.R. 
ON LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. By 
THE SITUATION IN BELGIUM. By Lvis pg Lonac, 

ETONIANA. By WALTRu 

A SHAM CRUSADE. By A Rapicat M.P. 

LEAFLESS WOODS AND GREY MOORLANDS. By A Son oF THE MARSHES. 
NATIVE INDIA AND ENGLAND. By Turopore Beck. 

HANS SACHS. By Kant 

WHAT IS IMPERIAL DEFENCE? By Coton, 

A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST. By the Avruon of A CoLovr.” 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 7 7 BEDFORD D STREET, we. 


Ry eighth Edi 
Tee cn DS GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By Lapr. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present 


Deintily bound in cloth, gilt, with gilt top, pp. 187, crown Ovo. ed. 
A. DREAM of the SEA; and other POEMS. By 
Linn, 
ay, crown 
A COMPENDII of PAINTING Riockx fils, 
A Literal Translation from the *eoand Drench Réitice Coogr em. 


Awd ene Artiets 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IN the DAY of BATTLE: a Romance. By 
J. A. Srevart, Author of “ Kilgroom: a Story of Ireland” &c. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“ A straightforward, rattling, breezy romance, It is a gallant son, | in which the 
exciting adventures tumble over each other’s heels. A good, honest, wholesome 
novel. In the ranks of our new school of romance the author deserves to find a 
prominent place.”—W. L. CourTNEY, in the Daily Telegraph. 

“A story of picturesque adventure, of moving accidents by flood and field, There 
is not a dull page in the three volumes, Narrative and descriptive veel ofa 
high order is shown in all,and the tale as a whole will be voted striking and 
absorbing in the extreme. The account of the hand-to-hand conflict with the 
treacherous Abram ben Aden stirs the soul like a trumpet.”—@/obe. 

“ A story of hair-breadth escapes by sea and land. Amazing adventures, detailed 

picturesqueness and power.”—Scotsman, 


THREE NAPOLEONIC NOVELS. By 
uniform 


ALEXANDRE Dumas. Never before translated. Each in 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


The COMPANY of JEHU.| The VENDEANS. 
The FIRST REPUBLIC ; or, the Whites and the Blues. 


LOW’S SERIES OF ORIGINAL NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. at 6s. 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. By Witt1am Brack, 
Author of “ A Daughter of Hetb.” anes Thousand. 
“The story is a delightful one. Indeed it is long om Mr. Biack has given us 
so much of his best as in these fascinating pages.’’— Speaker. 


PERLYCROSS : a Tale of the Western Hills. 
By R. D. | Soe Author of “ Lorna Doone” &c. [Thirteenth Thousand. 
oA pe Roe) book......Im essence a study of rural life in South-Western 


England.”—<Spectator. 


The MAN from OSHKOSH: a Story. By 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 


The GATES of DAWN. By Ff ercus Hume. 


By THE LATE PROFESSOR FROUDE, 


The EARL of BEACONSFIELD. By James 


A. FROUDE, D.C.L., &c. Being the First Volume in the “ Queen's Prime 
Ministers’ Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo. 3s, 6d. 

“ No more interesting figure has appeared on the political stage in our days than 
Lord Beaconsfield, and there is no more eminent master of English style — us 
than Mr. Froude. The memoir of Lord Beaconsfield by Mr. Froude is assured, there- 
fore, of favourable consideration from the public. There is something in Mr. 
Froude’s account even of these years which will be new to Lord Beaconstield's 
admirers as well as to his critics, and will" contribute to the final —— of his 
place in the annals of our generation.”— Times (Leader), November 1890, 


The LIFE and TIMES of J. GREENLEAF 


WHITTIER : 1807-1892. By S.T. Pickarp. With Steel-plate Engravings. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, Ready November 10. 
An entirely new and authoritative biography based on the Quaker Poet's own 
letters and papers. 


The SHERMAN LETTERS. Correspondence 


between General and Senator Sherman, from 1837 to 1891. By Mrs. SHzRMAN 
THORNDIKE. With Portraits. 8vo. cloth, 16s. (Just ready. 


The UNITED STATES of AMERICA: a 


Study of the American Commonwealth, its Natural Resources, People, 
Industries, Manufactures, Commerce, and its Work in Literature, Science, 
Education, and Self-Government. Edited by NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, 
8.D., Professor of Geology in Harvard University. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cl. 36s, 


“ Books to be read and re-read with unflagging interest.” 
By JAMES BAKER, the Author of “By the Western Sea.” 

MARK TILLOTSON., 548 pp. 6s. 

“It is a manly work.”— Newcastle Chronicle. “ Characters artistically 
all endued with vitality and individuality.” Times. “A strong novel.. 
vigorous writing on every page.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “Really inspired 
Literary World. “A curious likeness to the story of Jabez Balfour.”—JoserH 
Harrow, in his “ Cigarette Papers,” 
JOHN WESTACOTT. 488 Pp. 3s. 6d. 

* Exquisite literary work.”—Scotsman, ood construction and great literary 
ability."—Daily Graphic. “ Entrancing novel.”—Liverpool Post. 


OUR FOREIGN COMPETITORS. 113 yp. Is. 


“May be studied with great advantage at the present crisis.”— 7imes, 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. NOVEMBER Number. 
CONTENTS : 


ELECTION NIGHT IN A NEWSPAPER OFFICE. (Tllustrated.) JoLIAN Ravrn, 
ENGLISH RAILROAD METHODS, (Tilustrated.) H. G. Prout. 
CHARITY. Putte Gronert Hamerrox. Painted by Louls Deschamps, With Full- 
page Illustration (Frontispiece) and Portrait of Deschamps. 
THE HORSE. (Tilustrated.) N. 8. 
TRUE PICTURES AMONG THE POOR :— 
THE BELLS OF ABRRDOVEY. Rosrert 
KORBEY'S FORTUNE, T. 
A TENEMENT-COURT FESTIVAL. W. 
THE END THAT CROWNED. Janne 
THE AMERICAN GIRLS’ ART CLUS IN ostratet.) Aviwann. 
HOW WHALEBONE CAUSED A WEDDING. Hannis- 
THE KING OF CURRUMPAW: A STORY. 
THE THIRD RELIEF. Groner 
THE CONQUEROR Breese 
JO8N MARCH, SOU THERNER. Chage on, Gromee W. Come 


LONDON ; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, 


ST. DUNSTAN'S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, 


— 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 


At all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MAELCHO: 


A Bixteenth-Century Romance. 
By the HON. EMILY LAWLESS, 
Author of “Grania : the Story of an Island,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 


“Take the book tow you will, ‘Maelcho’ is a paradox of literary genius. It is 
not a history, and yet has more of the stuff of a history in it, more of true national 
character and fate, than any historical monograph we know, It is not a novel, and 
yet fascinates us more than any novel.” —Spectator. 


MRS. WOODS’ NEW STORY. 
NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION o 
“THE VAGABONDS,” by MARGARE 
LI. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy” 


Gc. is now ready. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ There is pathos here every whit as deep as that plumbed in ‘ A Village Tragedy.’ 
eseees Mrs. Woods is a realist in the truest—indeed in the only true—sense of the 
term.”—Daily Chronicle. 


COMPLETION OF THE Caren ree OF ROBERT BROWNINC’S 


ready. Volume XVII. crown 8vo. 5s. 


Now 
ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. By Robert 
— With Biographical and Historical Notes to the Poems of Robert 
rowning. 
*,* A Large-Parer Edition of 250 Copies wi!l be printed on Hand-made Paper. 
This Edition will be supplied by Booksellers only. 


GLEAMS of MEMORY; With some Reflections. By 


JAMES Payy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“ The tet of the value of a book of this kind is its power to entertain, and from 
this point of view it is enough to say that Mr.Payn himself has done nothing 
better.”— Daily News. 

On Tuesday next. Small 


The HAWARDEN HORACE. ‘By Charles L. Graves, 


Author of “‘ The Blarney Ballads,” “The Green above the Red,” &c. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry Seton Merriman, 
Author of “‘ The Slave of the Lamp,” “From One Generation to Another,” 
canno raised,” — Telegraph, 
“ Full of 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 


SPECIAL LIST 


Free by Post to any Address. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


LONDON: 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 
FROM the CLYDE to the JORDAN : Narra- 


tive of a Bicycle Journey. By HuGH Ca.uay, M.A., Author of “ Wanderings 
on Wheel and on Foot through Europe,” and “The Story of Jerusalem.” 
Crown 8vo. with 30 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. [Nearly ready. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of PLANTS. 


From the German of ANTON KE&N&R von MARILAUN, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Vienna. By F, W. Otivgr, M.A., D.Sc., Quain 
Professor of Botany in University College, London. With about 1,000 
Original Woodcut Illustrations and 16 Coloured Plates. To be completed in 
jad gid Parts at 2s. 6d, each net, and in 4 Half-Vols., cloth, at 123, 6d. 


net. 
Now ready, Parts I. to VII., and Half-Vol, I. 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL and HOME LIBRARY. 


A Selection of the Best and most Interesting Books for Young Readers. 
Strongly bound in cloth, 1s, 4d. each volume. 
NOW READY, 
Dana's Two Years Before the | Miss Mitford's Our Village. 
ast. Scott’s Talisman. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 


The Basket of Flowers. 
Waterton’s Wanderings. Marrgat’s Masterman Ready. 
Anson’s Voyage ound the 


Littie Woman. By Lo 
World. Alcott 

Lamb’s ‘T'ales from Shake- 

speare. 

ot Benjamin 


Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop. 


2 vols. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Greek 
Heroes. 

Other Volumes in preparation. 


BERNTHSEN’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY : 


a Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By A. BrrniHseN, Ph.D., formerly 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Heidelberg. Translated by 
Grorce M'Gowan, Pb.D. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and much 
Enlarged by Author and Translator. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ Sure to take as high a plac? among the elementary text-books of organic cem- 
istry inthe English language as it has alrzady don in the Fatherland,”—Nature. 


ELEMENTS of METALLURGY. Adapted 


to the Syllabus of the Science and Art Department. By W. JEROME 
Harrison, F.G.S., and J, Harrison, Junior. Copiously Illustrated. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


KING and PARLIAMENT, a.p. 1603-1714. 
By G. H. WAKELING, M.A., Lecturer in History at Wadham College. Cl. 1s. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN FRENCH TEXTS. 


The LETTERS of PAUL LOUIS COURIER. 


Guth as. J. G. ANDERSON, B.A., French Master in Merchant Taylors’ School. 
8. 
Other Volumes in preparation, 


CESAR’S INVASIONS of BRITAIN. Parts 


of Books 1V. and V. of the Gallic War. Editei, with Introduction, Notes, 
English Exercises, and Vocabularies, by Joun Browy, B.A., formerly Scholar 
of Worcester College, Oxford. With Map. Cloth, ls. 6d, 


HORACE.—The HISTORICAL and POLITI- 
CAL ODES. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. A. J. CHuRcH, 
aa. Professor of Latin at University College, London. Cloth, 


READINGS from CARLYLE: a Selection of 
Representative Extracts from the Works of Thomas Carlyle. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Kerra LeAsk, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford. Cloth, 23. 6d. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Translated and Edited by Professor Everett, D.C.L.,F.R.S. With nearly 
800 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and much Enlarged. Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s.; also in Parts, limp 


cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 
Pant III, ELECTRICITY, &c. 


Part I. MECHANICS, &c. | 
PartiII, HEAT. Part IV. SOUND AND LIGHT. 


Cooper’s Deerslayer. 
Parry’s Third Voyage 
anklip. 
Marryat’s Children of the 
New Forest. 


LONDON; BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 


J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


In buckram, gilt top, crown S8vo. price 6s. each. 
1. A WINDOW IN THRUMS. Thirteenth Edition. 
2. MY LADY NICOTINE. Sixth Edition. 
3. AULD LICHT IDYLLS. Ninth Edition. 
4. WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. Eighth Edition. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


(TRE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance; 


_ Any part of the United Kingdom ......... » & 8.8 
All other parts of the World  ..........0.0008 - 1 10 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa | 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, ang 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.0, 498 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. | MACMILIAN & C0.’3 NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. THE MEANING of HISTORY: 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE | pins by Hames ; and other 


Jor NOVEMBER, which contains, among other articles of interest :—LADY 4 

JEAN'S VAGARIES. Chaps. 1.-1V.—THE GOUVERNANTE OF PARIS— 

THE TREES AND FLOWERS OF TENNYSON—BLACK BAT-—-GIB- THE COM PLETE WORKS of ALFRED 

RALTAR—A MODERN HERO (Conclusion), dc. LORD TENNYSON. In 1 volume. With Portrait engraved on steel by 
G. J, Stodart. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MORNING POST.—* May fairly be described as the best one-volume edition of 


any modern poet's writings. 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED ‘ GUARDIAN.—** It is a little early to speak of Christmas presents, but if there 
be lovers of poetry among those who give or thore who receive, this delightful 
NOW READY. volume will be chosen again and again.” 


ENGLISH WHIST and ENGLISH WHIST-| pry pRAWING and PEN DRAUGHTS- 


echnical Suggestions. By JOSEPH PENNELL. A New and Enlarged ition, 
uOW READY. with 366 Illustrations. Demy 4to. 42s. net, ‘ 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. Joseph Pennell bas brought out a second and greatly 


By James Joun Hissey, Author of “On the Box Seat.” Demy svo. with 16 enlarged edition of his excellent treatise,‘ Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen.’ 


tions uthor, engr Pearson, and a Plan | ::°***** A splendid albom of iliustratious, which have an interest in themselves. 
hy and 0 Fin They may open it where they will, and they will find something in figure, land- 
scape, architecture, character, or scenic illustration to give them exquisite 
pleasure........ It is a veritable encyclopeijia of its sutject, and its value will in- 
NOW READY. crease with age.” 


in GUYENNE, 1802-1898. | THE HISTORY of the ENGLISH LAN. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. with numerous Iilustrations, GUAGE. By Otiver Farrar Ewersox, A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Rhetoric and Eng!ish Philology iu Cornell University. Crown 8vo. 68 net. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. | pocyys on QUESTIONS of the DAY: 
WOW READY. By Go_pwin Samira, D.C.L. Second Edition, Revised, 

The OLD, OLD STORY. By Rosa N. C . 
Author of “* Nellie’s Memories” Y. SIBY LLA. By Sir H. S. Cunn INGHAM, K.C.LE., 


“ Miss Carey's story is wholesome and sweet, full of refinement of thought, and ” 
true to a not impossible high standard of action. An invincible dignity - par- Author of “ Wheat and Tares” &c. 2 vols. globe 8vo. 12s, 
pose, a chastened outlook upon life, impart to the tale a certain spirituality.” DAILY TELEGRAPH —* One of those rare books which are no sooner read than 
Globe, they tempt their reader to prompt and assiduous re- perusal.” 


NOW READY. 
The PRINCESS ROYAL, By Karnanme | 4 CORNER of CATHAY : Studies from Life 
“ Among the most‘cleverly constructed and eminently readable novels of a year among the Chinese. By ADELE M. Fixipe. With Illustrations and 
which has been exceptionally productive of high-class English works of fiction.” Coloured Plates. Fep. 4to. 8s. 6d. net. 
oe Daily Telegraph. WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ With charming illustrations by native artists 
| Contains some very interesting facts about the life of the 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. TIMES.—" Graphic and intimate sketches of Chiness life and manners by an 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. American lady well acquainted with the country. its people, an ir ep. oy 
. very attractively illustrated in colours from original sketches by artists of 


celebrated schoo! of Go Leng at Swatow.” 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. MAURICE ;; or, the Red Jar. A Tale of Magic 


and Adventare for Boys and Girls. By the Countess of JERsEY. 


DEAN HOLE’S NEW BOOK. lilustrations by Rostz M. M. Pirmax. Crown 8vo. 63. 
MO R E M EM RI . OBSERVER.—*The book is quite delightfully written, for Lady Jersey is one 
O ES . who writes prose as a poet — . sesee a illustrations are very suitable to 
little skill i ” 
Being Thoughts upon England spoken in America. con 
By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. bound book wiil testify.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
COLONEL KENNEY HERBERT'S NEW COOKERY BOOK. THE WORD and the WAY _ the Light of 
1AM HTON GRAN 
ERBERT (“ , Author of “Culinary Jottings"’ pages. 
Large clot author is evidently a well-equipped divine, as well as a man 
By the same Author, _ 


FIFTY, BREAKFASTS. Containing great variety of | PERSONALITY, HUMAN and DIVINE. 


The MYSTERY of the RUE SOLY. Translated from ee ee 


price 8s. 
; the French of H. pz BAtzac by Lady KxutsrorpD, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. TIMES.—“ Will take high rank among the rare theological masterpieces produced 
jion.”” 


WILD FLOWERS in ART and NATURE. By J. ©. L, | » that celebrated foundat 
SPARKES. Principal of the National Art Training School, South Kensington, 


| A TREATISE of CHEMISTRY. By Sir 


bound, gilt edges, 21s. H. E. Roscor, F.R.S., and the late C. vat 
The SNOW QUEEN and other TALES. By Hays uy Dre. and, A. With Mnstzations 
ANDERSEN. Uniform with the volume published last autumn. “Beautifully and a Portrait of Dalton engraved by C. H. JkENs. 8vo. 21s. 
yy Miss E.A.Lemann. Small 4to. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 
DAVE’S SWEETHEART. By Mary Gaunt. New and | PHYSIOLOGY for BEGINNERS. By Prof. 
Popular Fdition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. M. Foster, F.R.S., and Lewis EB, SHore, M.A., M.D.. Senior Demonstrator 
“ In every respect one of the most powerful and impressive aioe of the year.” of Physiology in the University of Cambridge. Globe vo. 2s. 6d. 
NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. nw 
The REEF of GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey. With 
Dumerous Illustrations. Handsomely bound, gilt edges, MME RCIAL GEOGRAPH B BC x. 
The DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Lamp Ctowss, co Goxxer, M.A., Brunner Professor of Economic Hf University 
2 Author of * Tne Great Peril” &c, Jilustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. College, Liverpool. Globe 8vo. 3s. 
- SWALLOWED by an EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. 
Fawoerr, Author of “Hartmann, the Anarchist” &c, Illustrated. Crown MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
8yo0. 33. 6d. NEW VOLUME. 
The DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. Fy J. Gavixs | SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE of GREEK 
8vo. Is. 
na London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisber to the ndia Office. MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 


By his Winow. With an Electrogravure Portrait of Mr. Jebb. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. , 
“ Full of breathless interest.”— Times. 
“ Reads like fiction.”— Daily Graphic. 
“A delightfol book...... of adventures; there are enough, and more than 
enough, to put to shame even one of Mr. Rider Haggard’s own heroes.” — Observer. 


One long chapter of romance.”—Scotsman. 


Next week will be published. 


ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. 


By S. 8S. Toornurn, Bengal Civil Service, Author of “ Banna; or, 
Our Afghan Frontier,” “ David Leslie: a Story of the Afghan 
Frontier,” “Musalmans and Moneylenders,” &c. With 2 Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


IN FURTHEST IND: 


The Narrative of Mr. Edward Carlyon, of Eilswether, in the County 
of Northampton, and late of the Honourable East India Company’s 
Service, Gentleman. Wrote by his own hand in the year of grace 
1697. Edited, with a few Explanatory Notes, by Sypney C. Grier. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

“One of the most ingenious imitations of an actual record ever written...... 
Mr. Grier is to be congratulated and wondered at for the near approach he has made 
to the style and the sentiments of the epoch he illustrates. He has broken entirely 
new ground for fiction...... A narrative of adventures always powerful and often 
fascinating." — Bookman. 

“ This k is a tour de force...... a fine romantic story...... The book is 


* “Told with excellent veness, so that you are convinced it is all a true 
story. Full of delight an instruction.” —Saturday Review. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW STORY. 
In1 vol. At all Booksellers’. 


WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. 


By Mrs. OtipHant. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


“ A veray parfit gentil knight.” 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 
7 SERVANT OF GOD. 


By Anna M. Sroppart. Illustrated by Marcarer L, Hueerns. 
With a new Portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. Small 4to. with a 
specially designed cover, 5s. 


“ Mises Stoddart writes earnestly and pleasingly and supplies an animated 
record.”— Notes and Queries. ad 


NEW BOOK BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 


FROM SPRING TO FALL; 


or, When Life Stirs. Edited by J. A. Owey. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ A delightful country companion not only asa record of a specialist’s observa- 
tion, but as particularly stimulating to amateur naturalist studies.”— Bookman. 


“ Every page is full of homely but charming description of country life.” 
Birmingham Gazette, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 949. NOVEMBER 1894. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
SOME FRENCH NOVELISTS. 
A RIDE IN HAKKALAND. By E. A. Irvine. 
ROGER BACON, By Sir Hersert MaxwELt, Bart., M.P. 
WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. Conclusion, 
BRITISH FORESTRY. 
HANNA, MY ABYSSINIAN SERVANT. By Francis ScUDAMORE. 
A NOOK OF NORTH WALES. By Rusticus Urnanvus. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. By the AUTHOR 
of “ Mona 
AN ETON MASTER, 
DENNY'S DAUGHTER. By Morra O'NEILL. 
CLUB-HOMES FOR UNMARRIED WORKING-MEN. By W. Morratr. 
CHINA’S REPUTATION-BUBBLE. By H. KNOLLY¥s, Col. (h.p.) R.A. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Archibald Constable & Co.’s 


New Books. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


A COUNTRY MUSE. 


By NORMAN GALE. 
First Series. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


This Edition contains some Poems which did not appear in the previous Edition. 
The Second Series of A COUNTRY MUSE will be published in uniform style. 


THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS. 


By COUNT GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, 
Professor of the History of Religions in the University of Brussels. 
An Authorized Translation. Edited by Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD, M.D., 
K.C.LE., C.S.1., LL.D., Officer of the Legion of Honour and 
of the French Academy. 
With 5 Full-page Plates and 139 Illustrations in the Text. Medium 8vo. 15s. 


ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS in INDO-CHINA. 


By J. CHAILLEY-BEat. Authorised English Translation. By ARTHUR BARING 
——. With an Introduction, Maps, Notes, and an Index. Crown 8vo. 


ADDISCOMBE: its Heroes and Men of 


Note. By Colonel Henry M. Vinart, Royal (Madras) Engineers. With an 
Introduction by Lonp Ropers, G.C.B., of Candahar. Fep. 8vo. 779 pp., with 
numerous Illustrations and Plans. Cloth extra, 21s. net. 

“ We can warmly commend it,”— TZimes, 


The RULING RACES of PRE-HISTORIC 


TIMES in INDIA, SOUTH-WESTERN ASIA, and SOUTHERN EUROPE, 
By J. P. Hewrrr. With Diagrams and Maps. Demy tvo. 14s. 
“ There has been brought together in this book a great deal of quaint information 
and of interesting matter which will repay perusal.”—Glasgow Herald, 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of INDIA. 


A New Series of 60 Maps and Plans, prepared from Ordnance and other 
Surveys, under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E., &c. 
In half-moroceo, or full bound cloth, gilt top, 14s. 
“ Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller 
in India and the student at home.”— Atheneum, 


WAYS and WORKS in INDIA. ByG. W. 


MacGrores, M.LC.E., late officiating Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India for Railways. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs 
and from Original Drawings. 5 Maps and an Index. Demy 8vo. 16s, 

“A graphic and authoritative survey.”—TZimes. 


14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 


Price 2s, 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 
(Mrs. HENRY ADY), 


BEING 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1894, 
Or CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “THE ART JOURNAL.” 
WITH SIX FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


“The Golden Stairs,’ “The Mirror of Venus,” “Chant d'Amour,” “ The 
Star of Bethlehem,” “The Briar Rose,” “Love among the Ruins,” and 
48 other Illustrations of his principal Works, &c. 
The last Three ART ANNUALS, 
SIR E, BURNE-JONES, W. HOLMAN HUNT, H. HERKOMER, R.A, 
handsomely bound together, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. Fep. 4to. bound in buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE PILGRIM’S WAY 


From Winchester to Canterbury. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
With 46 Illustrations by A. Quinton, and 2 Maps of the Route. 
“A delightful monograph...... The excellent drawings of Mr. Quinton do full 
justice to the text, embracing every kind of subject from gloomy church crypts 
and silent pools to breezy landscapes and sunny village greens.” —Times, 


SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, with Additional Chapter. 
Small royal 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


CAIRO: 


Sketches of its History, Monuments, and Social Life. 

By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, Author of “The Art of the Saracens in Egypt,” 
“Studies in a Mosque,” &c. With numerous [Illustrations and a Plan of 
Cairo, showing the positions of the principal Mosques, 

“ Will prove most useful to the innumerable travellers who now every winter 
visit the Nile Valley.”"—Saturday Review. 


NEW EDITION. Imperial 8vo. half French morocco, gilt top, 25s. 


THE SEINE AND THE LOIRE. 


Illustrated by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., with 61 Line Engravings. Introduction 
and Descriptive Letterpress by M. B. Huisu, LL.B. 


LONDON: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Liwitep, 26 IVY LANE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


Large crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE ODES OF HORACE AND THE 
CARMEN SACULARE. 


Translated into English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 


A limited number of Copies, printed on best Hand-made Paper, rnbricated and 
half-bound, wiil be sold at One Guinea each, net. (Next week. 


With Portrait, 8vo. 16s. 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G. 


FORMERLY M.P., AND SOMETIME GOVERNOR OF CEYLON. 
An Autobiography. 

Edited by LADY GREGORY. 

“ Those who happened to know Sir William Gregory when he was in and around 

St. Stephen’s will be delighted to possess this record of his life. He was one of 

the most charming men of his time, and that a time full of good men who said 

things.” — Daily Chronicle. 

“That one of the most delightfal and instructive volumes of the present year 

should be read with warm appreciation by countless readers will, we hope, be Lady 
Gregory's best reward.” —Daily Telegraph, 


[Just out, 


With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S. 


SOMETIME DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, TWICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, AND 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. [Just out, 
* “ We commend the book to our readers, alike for ite record of an interesting 


career and its picture of a character as lovable as it was original.” 
Wes'minster Gazette. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown Svo. 12s. 


SIR VICTOR BROOKE, BART. 


SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST. 
His Diaries and Correspondence. 


With a Chapter on his Researches in Natural History, by Sir WiLL1AM H. Flower, 
K.C.B., Director of the Natural History Branch of the Britisn Museum. 


Edited, with a Memoir of his Liie, by O. LESLIE STEPHEN. [ Ready. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AN UNRECORDED CHAPTER OF THE 
3 INDIAN MUTINY. 


Being the Personal Reminiscences of 
REGINALD G. WILBERFOBCE,, late 52nd Light Infantry. 
Compiled from a Diary and Letters written on the spot. [Ready. 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 


FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PUBLICATION OF “WAVERLEY.” 
By Professor RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 


This work is bound in two forms, cither as a library book or as one of the series 
of University Extension Manuals. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
A SELECTION FROM 


THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. 


Edited by the Venerable A. 8. AGLEN, 
Archdeacon of St. Andrews. 


A New Series, 8vo. 14s. 


DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 


Translated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, 
By MARGARET WARRE. 


ConTENTS :— Universities, Past and Present—Founders of Religions—The Empire 
of Charles the Great and his Successors—Anagni—The Destruction of the Order of 
Knights Templars—The History of Religious Freedom—Various Estimates of the 
French Revolution—The Literature of the United States of America, 


NEARLY READY. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S.: his Personal History. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, LL. D., Author of “The Lives of the Engineers,” 
“ Self-Help,” “ Character,” &e. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 63. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR BARTLE 
FRERE, Bart. Derived from hitherto Unpublished Documents. By Joun 
ManrtTINEAU. Portraits and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Mrxto Ex.ior, Author of 


“ An Idle Woman in Sicily, * « Old Court Life in France,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


The LIFE of PROFESSOR OWEN. Based on his 
Correspondence, his Diaries, and those of his Wife. By his Grandeon, the 
= Ricuarp OwEN. With a Chapter by the hight Hon. T. H, Hux.ey. 

ith Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A. & BLACKS NEW BOOKS. 


The LIFE of CHRIST as REPRESENTED 


in ART. By Frepxeric W. Farrar, 4 F.RS. ; late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster ; Chaplain in 

Ordinary to the Queen and to the House of With Photogra 

Frontispiece and about 200 Illustrations and Cuts. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s, 


INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of ISAIAH. 


Rev. T. K. D.D.; of the Interpretation 
oly Scripture at Ox formerly Fellow of Balliol College ; Canon 
Rochester, Demy 8vo. [Shortly. 


The, RELIGION of the ,SEMITES. The 
y the late W. RoperTson 


M.A., LL.D., Professor of Arabic in are & Cambridge. 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by the Author. Demy 8 


SYRIAC LITERATURE. By the late Wizt1am 


bs gnginy Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 


The SENILE HEART: its Symptoms, Se- 
quele, and Treatment. By GrorGe WILLIAM BaLrour, M.D, (St. And.), 
.), F.RCP.E., F.RSE. Crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated with 


MONISM as CONNECTING RELIGION and 
SCIENCE. The Confession of Faith of a Man of ane. 
SS Translated from the German by J. D 


LONDON UP TO DATE. By Avaustus 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. nd Thousand, 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS and _ IDEAL 


SOCIALISM. By J. NicHOLSON, Political Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 
y W. H. Matxock, Author of “Is Life — Living,” “ Social Equality,” 


&c. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. wn 8vo, paper covers, 1s. ; 
cioth, Is. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY, ELECTROMETER, ELEC- 


TROLYSIS, and M! SGNETISM. By MA, LU.D., and 
et. Suaw, M.A., F.R.S. Reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 


On the PROCESSES for the PRODUCTION 


of EX LIBRIS. By Joun Vixyrcomp, M.R.LA, Fep. 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, 
price 3s. 6d. net. 


The POST in GRANT and FARM. By 


J. Witson Hyp, Controller in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 53. 


ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World of School. 


By Freperic W. Farrar. "New Edition, with 152 Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


POSTE RESTANTE. A Novel. By C. Y. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 31s. €d. 


JOHN DARKER. A “A Novel. By Avprer 


3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


A ROMANCE of DIJON. By M. Bernan- 


Epwarps, Author of “ Tae Curb of Honour.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


MY INDIAN SUMMER. By Princess Atrierr. 


Translated from the French by AGNges EvaAN Smita. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


SAINT TUDNO: a Short Story of the Olden 


Time. By “HiLpEGARps.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Selected and Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by ANDREW Lane. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, each 5s. Uniform with the Dryburgh Edition of 
the Waverley Novels. (Vol, J. January 1. 


DRYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Illustrated by 250 Woodcuts specially drawn and engraved for this Edition. 
Now complete in 25 vols. Price in Sets, cloth, £6 5s. Also in half-calf, 
plain ; half-calf, extra, gilt top; and half-morocco, gilt top. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


A, & C, BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. 


NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR LAYARD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ This story will maintain Mr. Haggard’s reputation. It is told with a spirit that 
never flags, and bristles with adventure.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Everybody concerned is to be congratulated upon the romancer's return to the 
magical country where lies the land of Kér. Africa is Mr. Haggard’s heaven of 
invention. Let bim be as prodigal as he may, thence flows an exhanstless stream 
_of romance, rich in wonders new and astonishing. ‘ The People of the Mist’ belongs 
‘to the sphere of ‘She’ in its imaginative scope, and, as an example of the story- 
‘teller’s art, must be reckoned of the excellent company of ‘ King Solomon’s Mines’ 
and its brethren. We read it at one epell, as it were, hardly resisting that effect of 
fascination which invites you, at the critical moments of the story, to plunge ahead 
at a venture to know what is coming, and be resolved as to some harrowing doubt 
or dilemma.”—Saturday Review, 


NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Henny Pasry Livpoy, D.D., D.C.L., LU.D. Edited and 

for publication by the Rev. J. O. JouNsTox M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Oxford, 
the Rev. Rozert J. Wi1soy, D.D., Warden of Keble Co! (4 vols. 
“y With Portraits and Illustrations. Vols. I, and II. Fourth Edition, 36s. 
ol. III, Second Edition, 18s, 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE CANON LIDDON. 


CLERICAL LIFE and WORK. A Collection 


The HISTORY of MARRIAGE, JEWISH 


and CHRISTIAN, in RELATION to DIVORCE and CERTAIN FORBIDDEN 
Lichfield. 
wn 8vo. 


The REPOSE of FAITH in VIEW of 
PRESENT-DAY DIFFICULTIES. By the Rev. ALEXANDER J. HARRISON 
BD., Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society ; Author of “Problems of 
Christianity aud Scepticism” and “The Church in Relation to Sceptics.” 
Crown 8vo. 64. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


F. Max Miter, K.M. New Edition, in 4 volumes. Vol. L, 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. net. 


From EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: 


G. BurN Murpoce. With a W. S. Baucs, 
the Barque “Balena.” With 2 Maps. 8vo. 


“ Mr. of vivacity. life and adventure in 
a ye and vivid, and his illustrations are often very impres- 
ive.” — 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 4 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Watronn, 


Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “One Good Guest,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ We have here a novel that is the equal of the author's well- known and popular 
‘Mr. Smith,’ which means that it is very well worth reading.” — Observer. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornune, 
Author of “A Bride from the Bush” &c, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ ¢The Unbidden Guest’ is bold in conception and tender in treatment...... The 
‘book has an excellent and a most effective moral, and many will be disposed to 
thnk it the best story which its author has caplaeel-adteanem, 


IN the VELDT : Stories and Sketches of Life 


in the Diamond Fields and in the Veidt, South Africa. By ‘* Harter. ” Crown 
8vo. 1s, 6d. sewed. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 
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AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN OF 
DoRoTHEA GERARD, Author THE SEVENTEENTH C&NTURY. 
" &c. Chaps. Liv.” (From the Verney MSS.) By Lapy 
“HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF VEaNEY. 
LIFE.” By Sir mt? Ward | HE AND SHE. By Mrs. Parr. 


RICHARDSON, 
AFTER A YEAR. By &. IN SPAIN. By May 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
Anprew Lana, 


WATKINS. 
A LABOURER AND HIS HIRE. By 
E. CHILTON. 


LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 
WORKS by JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo.6s. [Next week. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 0F ERASMUS. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON: 


the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: 


and other Essays. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 248, 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. each. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


With 3 Portraits. Crown 8vo. Vols. I, and II, 7s. Vols. III. and IV. 7s, 


CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 
8vo. 3s, 6d. 

The ENGLISH in the WEST 
INDIES; or, the Bow of Ulysses. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


OCEANA; or, and 
her Colonies. With 9 io 
Crown 8vo. 2s. boards 

THE TWO CHIEFS ot DUN. 
BOY: an Irish Romance of the 
Last Century. Crowa 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


WORKS by Lord MACAULAY. 
COMPLETE WORKSof LORD MACAULAY. 


ene 6 EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo. | LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo. £5 58. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 ct, 80.58 
EDITIUN, 2 vols. cr. 8v0. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 16s, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


With LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. In 1 volume. 
POPULAR EDITION, cr. 8vo. 2s. 60. AUTHORISED EDITION, cr. 8v0, 23.64. 
crown or 3s. 6d. gilt edges, 
vo. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. cr. 8vo.6s. | CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. cr. 8vo0. 88. 24s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


EDITION, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and 
STUDENT'S EDITION, cr. 8vo. 63. 


SPEECHES. 
POPULAR EDITION, cr. 8vo. 2s. 64. 

enal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and 

us Poems. 4 vols, 


£DITION, including Indian 


EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


WORKS by WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGH- 


TEENTH OENTURY, LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo. £7 4s. 


CABINET EDITION. England, 7 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each; Ireland, 5 vols 
crown 8vo. 63, each. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


WORKS by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I. tothe Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 
8vo. 6s. each. 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 63. each. 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and 


PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660, Vol. I. 1649-1651. 8vo. 21s. [Jn a few days. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s, 
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